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A Far Eastern “Munich”? 


rime Minister Winston Churchill, recently 
IP knighted by Queen Elizabeth II, has per- 
mitted his own wishful thinking to make him 
believe that direct talks with Georgi Malenkov, 
Stalin’s successor, may help to ease the tension 
between the democracies and the Communist 
‘loc. In cherishing such false hopes Mr. 
Churchill undoubtedly finds his mind filled 
with reminiscences of the Big Three confer- 
ences attended by Roosevelt, Stalin and himself 
during World War II. At those conferences 
many important issues were discussed and 
momentous decisions were made, and in most 
cases their decisions did contribute to the 
prosecution of the war and the Allies’ ultimate 
Victory over the Axis powers. Times, however, 
have changed. In the last war, the United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia and their 
other allies were pitted against a common 
enemy; they had common objectives and found 
it not only advantageous but imperative to 
take common action. The Russian Communists, 
who were fighting with their backs to the 
wall and who could never have defeated 
Hitler's armies at Stalingrad and outside the 
gates of Moscow without the enormous amount 
of American and British war supplies they 
received, had no choice but to hold in abeyance 
thair plan for world domination. Being realistic 
and unscrupulous, the men in the Kremlin 
cooperated whole-heartely with their allies only 
as long as it was necessary. No sooner had 
the Nazi war machine started to collapse than 
they once more reverted to the old practice of 
making things unpleasant for the statesmen 
and diplomats -* democracies through 
constant bickerings over many issues, whether 
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big or small, and breaking of solemn pledges, 
In the post-war years Soviet Russia has further 
intensified her hostility toward the Western 
powers. Her armed forces have always remain- 
ed on a war footing, and it is an open secret - 
that Moscow is only waiting for an opportune 
moment to order a general offensive against 
the free world, Despite the attempts repeatedly 
made by the Russians to induce the rest of 
the world to believe in their peaceful inten- 


tidns, including the latest peace offensive 


which was launched by Malenkov & Co. after 
Stalin’s death, all farsighted statesmen of the 
democratic nations are agreed that Moscow 
thus far has done nothing concrete to prove its 
genuine desire for peace. Under such circum- 
stances, any top-level conference with Soviet 


Russia participating in it cannot be fruitful of 
results. Just as it is impossible for the leopard 
to change his spots, so the Russian Commu- 
nists cannot be expected to give up their policy 
of aggression. Even a temporary lull in the 
cold war, which has long become a hot one 
in Korea and Indo-China, cannot be obtained 
unless the democracies are willing to pay an 
exorbitant price for it, and it is widely 
reported that Great Britain, for one, is quite 
ready to pay such a price, but not at her own 
expense. Mr. Churchill, it is said, is planning 
for a Far Eastern ‘‘Munich’’—a secret deal in 
which the United States would be persuaded 
to make sweeping concessions in Korea and 
give China’s seat in the United Nations to the 
Peiping puppet regime. The Amefican Gov- 
ernment, we believe, will not let its foreign 
policy be dictated from No. 10 Downing 
Street. Furthermore, the British have nothing 
to gain from a Far Eastern *“*Munich”, because 
the Communists’ appetite would be so whetted 
by appeasement that instead of saving Western 
Europe from attack it would bring about a 
Soviet invasion all the sooner. 


The Bermuda Conference 


The so-called Big Three conference which 
will be held in Bermuda before the end 








of this month by President Dwight D, Ei- 
senhower, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and the Premier of- France is an event on 
which the attention of the whole world is 
being focused. At the present moment, however, 
there is no need to exaggerate—much less to 
belittle—the importance of this conference. Its 
significance cannot be gauged until the talks 
are over and the concrete results, if any, have 
been made known to the public. Then and 
not until then shall we be able to tell what 
effect the Bermuda conference may have on 
the development of the international situation. 
The conference may prove to be an important 
milestone in the history of the cooperation of 
the democratic nations if the American, Brit- 
ish and French leaders can see eye to eye on 
the present world crisis and, through the 
holding of identical views, help to create and 
strengthen a united front against the Commu- 
nist aggressors. This, indeed, is the only 
alternative open to the democracies. The famous 
maxim that ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall” is perfectly applicable to the situation 
now confronting the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. Nominally the free peoples already 
have a united front since they, including even 
Great Britain and India, have long professed 
themselves to be anti-Communist. But it is a 
front which is not truly united, because it 
still has many loopholes in the form of a 
number of eminent statesmen in certain 
countries who are known to be in favor of a 
policy of “appeasement and who, for selfish 
purposes, will not hesitate to placate the Com- 
munists at the expense of other allies in the 
It has been reported, for 
instance, that Mr. Churchill may leave no 
stone unturned to persuade President Eisenhower 


democratic camp. 


to share the British point of view and agree 
to far-reaching concessions to the Communists 
to be made at a conference at the ‘highest 
level” with Soviet Russia as one of the partic- 
ipants. We are hoping against hope that the 
British Prime Minister will not be so muddle- 
headed as to advocate such a foolish. course 
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of action. If he does attempt to make Presi- 



















dent Eisenhower join with him in appeasing tio 
Moscow and its puppets in Peiping, we have ble 
good reason to believe that the American ex} 
Chief Executive will turn a deaf ear to his cif 
arguments. It would be a great tragedy indeed tra 
if the American Government should fall in pe 
line with London’s policy. Such a tragedy, the 
however, will not befall the free world be- “Na 
cause the United States is fully aware of the | the 
insincerity and the trickeries of the Commu. J ©® 
nists and therefore will not buy peace from § 7°! 
them on their terms. Although Churchill's J ‘° 
Conservative Government, just like the British The 
Labor Party, has apparently written Free China J of § 
off, we are sure President Eisenhower's Re- whi 
publican’ administration will not pursue such but 
a shortsighted policy—a policy which even the hum 
Democrats found it necessary to discard follow. § 145 
ing the outbreak of the war in Korea. mun 

British Trade with Chinese Reds o 





Among the articles appearing in this issue 
of the Review there is one dealing with British 
trade with the Chinese mainland. Instead of 
being confined to a discussion of Great Britain's 
trade relations with the Chinese Communists 
in the year 1952, this article actually attempts 
to give a whole picture of the efforts which 
the British have made to maintain their ‘‘China 
trade” since the Communists overran the main- 
land in 1949. For many centuries the British 
have been one of the most active trading 
peoples of the world. To them nothing is more 
and, wherever trade 
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important than trade; of our 


can be had, they will go and get it even 
though such trading activities sometimes run 
counter to principles which should outweigh 
considerations of profit.. Anyone who. under 
stands this psychology of the British can hardly 
wonder at the Far Eastern policy which London 
has pursued during the last few years. Great 
Britain’s hurried recognition of the Communist 
puppet regime in Peiping, her insistence upon 
trading with the Chinese mainland despite the 
fact that British troops are fighting against the 
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Chinese Communists in Korea, and her opposi- 
tion to the bombing of Manchuria or a naval 
blockade of the Communist ports can all be 
explained by her trade-above-everything prin- 
ciple. However, the British people’s desire to 
trade with the Chinese mainland has been but 
partially fulfilled. Compared with the trade 
they carried on with China when the Chinese 
‘National Government was on the mainland, 
the present volume of their trade with the 
Communists is but a trickle. There are two 
reasons why the British have not been able to 
trade with the Communists on a large scale. 
The first is the UN embargo on the shipment 
of strategic materials to the Chinese mainland, 
which Great Britain certainly does not like 

















but has to enforce to some extent in order to 





humor the United States. A more important 
reason lies in the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists, who are mainly interested in trading 
with Soviet Russia and the latter's satellites in 








Europe, simply do not care to develop their 
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may have sounded original to Nikolai Danilev- 





sky, Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toynbee, but 





to us Chinese, such a concept has been a part 





of our classical tradition, instilled in our tender 





yen ¥years and usually held unquestioningly through 





life. To state that this generation of human 
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eigh | beings live in an era of challenge and re-evalua- 






der-§tion calls for no proof and is susceptible of no 
rdly§tebuttal. The allegation that we are living in 
idon§a period of flowering civilization does not, 





however, command such unanimity of support. 

Some, like J. G. Beus writing on the future 
of the world, hold that the great days of the 
West are not over; the force of freedom is not 
spent. 
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Working together, de Beus maintains, 
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trade relations with the British. British business 
firms have lost not only practically all their 
trade with the Chinese mainland but also their 
immovable properties in such cities as Shanghai 
and Hankow estimated at between 200 and 
250 million pounds. The British are naturally 
disappointed, but they have by no means lost 
hope. When Taiwan was “‘deneutralized” by 
President Eisenhower and the possibility of 
enforcing a naval blockade against the Chinese 
Communists was reported, very loud indeed 
was the protest of British shipping firms and 
many other Britons against any such action, 
An Associated Press despatch from London 
dated April 21 reported that exports from the 
United Kingdom to the Chinese mainland to- 
taled US$5,698,000 in the first two months of 
this year, which was 17 times the amount of 
the same period in 1952. This may be some- 
what encouraging to the British, but it will do 
nothing to save them from moral bankruptcy. 


- “the old and the new worlds will, if they are 


determined to do so, bring to further fruition 
that force which set in motion the brush of the 
medieval masters, inspired Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies, motivated William the Silent and George 
Washington, brought forth the Commonwealth 
of Nations, erected Notre Dame and Rockefeller 
Center: the creative spirit of thc West.” With 
its greater industrial potential, stronger faith’ 
and more powerful weapons, the West would 
triumph in the final showdown with the 
Janus-head of Communist man who talks peace 
while carrying on war. In Europe, World War 
II reduced the industrial production of the 
Marshall Plan countries to almost half of that 
of pre-war. Now, seven years later, industrial 
production has, in most countries in Western 
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Europe, increased to about 150% of pre-war 
and agricultural production to 109%. The vital 
sap is still running freely in Europe’s economic 
life, Time, the American weekly, in celebrating 
its 30 years’ publication, declared one of its 
convictions to be: ‘*That political progress, 
means a politics based upon reality; that such 
a policy, skilfully pursued, may well lead to 
removing the Communist threat without total 
war.” 

Others, like F. L. Anderson speaking of the 
19th Soviet Congress of 1952, realize only too 
keenly that Soviet Russia has a penetrating 
insight into the Achilles’ heels of the West and 
intends to exploit such weak points to the full. 
Communism has shut the free world out of 
important markets and sources of supply. So 
far, the West has failed to respond to the 
challenge on a scale vast enough, Anderson 
points out, “to build at home and around the 
world new sources of raw materials and new 
markets for products.” Further, the cold war 
has hit Western Europe far harder than the 
United States of America. It has contributed, 
along with the shortage of capital and other 
factors, to the retardation of European produc- 
tion. The consequent disparity between the 
rates of industrial recovery or expansion on the 
two sides of the Atlantic puts a heavy strain 
on relations between the dollar and non-dollar 
No effective way to ease the tension 
relationship 


world, 
inherent in the _ patron -client 
between the United States and Western Europe 
has been devised. Annual grants from Congress 
try tempers all round, but, so far, no self- 
sustaining and business-like relationship has 
been established. Finally, many of the more 
delicate political and economic problems are 
settled bilaterally between the United States 
and each ally. Such a pattern, in which the 
United States invariably appears as a disputant, 
tends to leave Europe with the impression that 
it is being bullied by a stronger ally. Each 
and everyone of these soft spots has been 
exploited to the maximum advantage of Com- 


munism. 
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The advocacy by Sir Winston of a top level 
conference of world powers could easily have 
been tolerated by Washington D. C. With the 
extended comment of the Leader of the 
Opposition directed at domestic political ad. 
vantage, the situation got out of hand. U. S, 
reaction was violent. Senator Joseph McCarthy 
went so far as to say: ‘*Let them withdraw 
and be damned. If there is an attempt «to 
blackmail us into accepting a Communist peace 
on grounds that otherwise Britain will with- 
draw, then we can go it alone. This nation is 
powerful enough; it has the guts; it has the 
strength to win its battle.” The fact that only 
26 senators were privileged to listen to the 
Senator from Wisconsin in his very expansive 
mood in no way detracted from the range of 








its influence. 

Adlai Stevenson, in his Report published in 
Look (Vol. 17, No. 10), observed that “‘we must 
somehow match the patience and persistence of 
Communism in an area where time is measured 





not in months or even in years but in decades 
While we admire the wit 
we wish to 


and generations.” 
and urbanity of Mr. Stevenson, 
point out that he could have improved his 
statement by omitting the geographical limita- 
tion. If we mean to survive, *‘we must some- 
how match the patience and persistence of 
Communism” not only in Southeastern Asia 
which Mr. Stevenson happened to be’ discussing, 
but anywhere else in the world. In this fight 
between the free world and Communism, to 
measure time in months and years is to delude 
oneself. To have recovered the Chinese main- 
land does not necessarily mean the end of the 
fight carried on by the Republic of China 
against International Communism. We shall 
welcome victory over Communism in a matter 
of months or years; we are prepared to fight 
it, if necessary, for decade and generations. It 
is only through such determination that we 
may be assured of ultimate victory. 

The impression casually gained that threat 
of International Communism to European 
stability is the first phenomenon of its kind 
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represents the strict constructionist school of 
history. Pressure from alien cultures of the 
Eurasian heartland and Africa on European 
stability had been known as coming from the 
caliphates of Bagdad, Cordova and Cairo as 
well as from the khans of the Golden Horde. 
Each aggressive wave against Western Christen- 
-dom, though varying from present conditions 
in a great number of aspects, caused as much 
consternation and worry as International Com- 
munism does to Europe today. The most 
outstanding difference is found in the scope 
of the threat. Whereas then only Western 
Christendom was concerned, today every corner 
of the world is threatened. Each of these histor- 
ical challenges found Europe guided by one faith 
and one organization: Christianity and the Chris- 
tian Church. The Church educated everyone to 
regard Western Christendom as a single Com- 
monwealth to which everyone owed allegiance, 
The Church, which was also the State, had a 
right of taxation in the tithe. The head of the 
Church was also the monarch of the State—the 
law-giver, the dispenser of justice and the 
sender and feceiver of legates. The Common- 
wealth was, unlike the United Nations of this 
day, privileged to use one language—Latin. 
Then, there were the priesthood and the 
Holy Orders—the elite of the Church. Though 
the existence of a personal God was postulated, 
His. existence was revealed to the faithful 
through the revelations either as given in the 
Scriptures or as found in the traditions of the 
Church. As only the Church was competent to 
give an authoritative exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, faith was predicated upon the acceptance 
of the Church. Upon the Church hung the 


welfare of the individual and the world. 
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Priests formed voluntary associations called 


Orders governed by the common conscience of 
their members as expressed in the will of 
representative chapters and an elected superior. 
The absolute obedience of the friars was self- 
imposed, the consequence of a vow which had 


been tested in a severe probation. By virtue of 
their self-surrender, they became dead to the 
world, citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. In theology, the hard task was given to 
the Orders to convert the universities from the 
cult of Aristotle to a belief in the Christian 
Scholasticism formulated by Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas. 

The attitude of the Church and the Holy 
Orders towards heterodoxy was uncompromising 
and unflinching.. To remain sceptical of what 
the Church had defined was.as the sin of 
idolatry. The existence of the rebel was an 
insult to the Most High, a menace to the 
salvation of the simple, a diseased limb of the 
body politic calling for radical surgery. To 
conformity, the Papal Inquisition 
became a permanent branch of the ecclesiastical 
authority. Spiritual censure, the sword, the 
dungeon and the stake were all in wide-spread 
use. Not every feature of the Church and its 
priesthood was savory; some were in fact rather 
hard to swallow. But, for the sake of survival, 
much was demanded and a great deal could be 
tolerated in the trial of strength between the 
alien aggressors and Christendom. In surveying 
the contemporary scene, one must not forget 
that, in order to subdue International Commu- 
nism, much is demanded and a great deal 
must be tolerated. A great deal may be learn- 
ed from the Church in the way of faith, 
organization, discipline and self-sacrifice. 


ensure 





Policy of Containment and 


Policy of Liberation 


By Tien-fong Cheng 


uring World War II Western countries 

—such as the United States of America 
and Great Britain—had the false impression 
that there would be a possibility of co-existence 
and co-prosperity for the democratic and com- 
munist countries after the war as the commu- 
nists had fought as comrades-in-arms side by 
side with the peoples of the West. United 
States President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill both 
yielded to Joseph Stalin’s demands in the Yalta 
Conference by sacrificing the rights of China 
and those of Poland to appease the Russians. 
In the German theater the American forces 
purposely offered a chance to the Russians so 
that the Red Army could enter Berlin earlier 
than the American troops. But this concept of 
Communism has proved to be mistaken as soon 
as the war was over. The statesmen of Eng- 
land and the United States began to know the 
real intention of Soviet Russia when they first 
saw the stubborn and irreconcilable attitude of 
the Soviet representatives in the Foreign 
Ministers Council in the Autumn of 1945 and in 
the first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in January 1946 and when the Soviet 
government pursued its highhanded policy in 
Albania, Poland and 
Hungary. 

In his speech at Fulton, Missouri in the 
summer of 1946 Mr. Churchill for the first 
time mentioned the term ‘Iron Curtain”. He 
called the attention of all democratic countries 
to the aggression of Soviet Russia. Though 
his speech was widely read by the peoples of 


Ruomania, Bulgaria, 
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the world, it did not succeed in exerting 
influence upon the British foreign policy because 
Mr- Churchill at that time was no longer the 
prime minister. 

It was in March, 1947, that the democratic 
countries began to take concrete action against 
the aggression of Communism. By that time 
Soviet Russia had already strengthened her 
position in Eastern Europe. Pointing her guns 
towards the Mediterranean Sea, Soviet Russia 
was in a position to menace the freedom of 
Greece and Turkey. On March 12, 1947, Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman delivered a speech 
asking Congress to appropriate $400,000,000 for 
economic and military aid to Greece and Turkey 
to combat Communism and for the defense of 
freedom. Mr, Truman’s proposal was approved 
by Congress. Known as the Truman Doctrine, 
this was the first fundamental step taken by 
the democratic countries to check the aggression 
of Communism. 

The United States ‘*Policy of Containment” 
was first stated publicly in an article appearing 
in Foreign Affairs in July 1947 and signed 
simply “*X”. It is later known that it was 
written by Mr. George F. Kennan, a counselor 
and expert on Soviet affairs in the Department 
of State. Under this policy, the democratic 
countries were to join together to stop the 
encroachment of Soviet Communism. If and 
when the Soviet Communists carried out their 
aggressive plans anywhere, the United States 
would try to stop such actions immediately. 
Because there were basic weak points in the 
Soviet system, it was believed that the Soviet 
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Union would collapse in ten or fifteen years if 
she was confined within her present domain. 
Although Kennan’s article was published under 
a pseudonym, it accurately reflected the policy 
of the United States during the years of the 
Truman administration since George C. Marshall 
and then Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State, 
relied heavily on Kennan as the expert on 
Soviet affairs. 

The policy of cantainment unfolded gradually 
after March 1947. In June 1947 at Harvard 
University, General Marshall promised aid to 
European nations striving towards rehabilita- 
tion. This policy was instituted for the defense 
of the countries in Europe against Communism 
but he did not say a word about anti-commu- 
nism. It was believed that poverty nourished 
the growth of Communism; and the Marshall 
Plan was to restore production and to raise 
living standards so as to enable the free nations 
to strengthen themselves into a consolidated 
democratic bloc in Europe and to resist the 
temptation of Communism. Soviet Russia knew 
this well, so it and ‘its satellites refused to 
associate with this plan. Czechoslovakia at first 
wanted to cooperate with the U. S. but due to 


pressure from the Soviet Union, it gave up its 


wish later. 

Soviet Russia put Czechoslovakia behind the 
Iron Curtain in February 1948, when President 
Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to the Com- 
munists’ demand to install a pro-Soviet cabinet 
and later he was forced to resign. Later in 
that year, the Soviet occupation forces in Berlin 
enforced a land blockade of the Allied sectors 
in the former German capital. These Commu- 
nist aggressive acts alarmed the democracies 
and greatly expedited the execution of the 
policy of containment. In the same 
England, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, at a conference in Brussels, 


year, 


signed a five-nation 50-year security pact. 
In April 1949, the United States, Canada 
and ten Western nations concluded the North 
Atlantic Treaty which is virtually a defensive 
alliance. In his inauguration speech in January 
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1949, President Harry S. Truman proposed to 
give technical aid to underdeveloped areas of 
the world, known as ‘Point Four”. 
then, the United States of America “has been 


Since 


giving economic aid not only to the European 
countries but also to all underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the world. 

The policy of containment has been sues 
cessful to some extent. The Truman Doctrine 
helped Turkey and Greece to stay out of the 
Iron Curtain. The economic conditions in Western 
European countries have immensely improved 
as the U. S. spent from 1948 to 1952, under the 
program of the Marshall Plan, approximately 
11 billion dollars. At the conclusion of the 
last war, many people in France and Italy 
followed Communism simply because they were 
unemployed and poor. As a consequence the 
Communist Party won more seats than any 
other single party in the parliaments of Italy 
‘and France. However, thanks to the aid 
provided by the Marshall Plan, these people 
would no longer answer the call of Commu- 
nists when they found that their living 
standard had been raised by the increased 
production after the successful rehabilitation of 
European industries. In recent years, the Com- 
munists in France and Italy have lost heavily 
both in national and local elections and their 
potential power has been considerably reduced. 
After the conclusion of the Five-Power Security 
Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty, Soviet - 
Russia has found it more difficult to carry 
out its expansion in Western Europe. 

But there are two defects in the policy of 
containment. Firstly, under this policy, the 
democratic countries merely wish to maintain 
the status quo without any intention to solve 
the problems of conflict fundamentally. They 
hold a passive attitude towards Cummunist 
aggression. As Walter Lipmann said in 
*‘The Cold War’, the meaning of the policy 
of containment is *tholding the line and hoping 
for the best”. The success of this policy 
largely depends upon the collapse of the Soviet 
Union by itself; but nobody can prove that 
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the Soviet Union is going to collapse. In its 
nature, the policy of containment is mainly 
defensive and permits the Communists to take 
the initiative; while the democratic countries 
will be out of breath trying to resist Commu- 
mist acts. Secondly, by concentrating their 
attention on Europe, the policy makers have 
overlooked the expansion of Communism in 
Asia, President Truman and his Secretary of 
State were strong in their belief that Europe 
should come first. In addition to this miscon- 
ception, they were deceived by the Chinese 
Communists, They thought that the Chinese 
Communists, not related in any way to Soviet 
Communists, were ‘‘agrarian reformers”. They 
made great effort to combat Communism in 
Europe but took a hands-off attitude in Asia. 
Even though the Communist expansion in 
Western Europe had been checked, since 1947 
they had greatly succeeded in their advances 
in Asia. After the Chinese Communists had 
overrun the mainland, the Russians virtually 
became masters in China and _ strengthened 


underground activities in Japan, Korea, Indo- 


China, Thailand, Burma, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Malaya and India. It was not untill 
the Communists South 
Korea in June 1950, that the American states- 
men began to see that the emphasis of the 
containment policy in Europe alone is not 
workable. President Truman ordered General 
Douglas MacArthur to speed military supplies 
to the Republic of Korea. The emergency 
meeting of the Security Council of the United 
Nations adopting the motion of the U. S. de- 
clared the invasion an aggressive action and 
requested member nations to send military 
forces to help Korea. In the meantime Presi- 
dent Truman ordered the U. S. 7th Fleet to 
prevent any attack on Formosa because the 


started to invade 


occupation of Formosa by the Chinese Com- 
munists would be a direct threat to the 
security of the Pacific area. Since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, the United States has 
increased military and economic aid to Free 
China, the Philippines, Thailand, and Indo- 


China. On August 30 and September 1, 1951, 
the Mutual Defense Treaty was _ respectively 
signed between the United States and Republic 
of the Philippines, and the United States, the © 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand. After the conclusion of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, a security treaty was 
signed between the United States and Japan. 
Military aid from the United States has amounted 
to several billion dollars annually, even though 
the Marshall Plan had ended by the end of 
1952. For the defense of Europe, the Western 
countries have agreed to work out the plan 
that has long been talked about. As a ‘result 
of the efforts made by Generals Eisenhower 
and Ridgway, 25 divisions, with another 25 
divisions in reserve, of the European Army 
have been formed. This is indeed a great 
improvement in strength as compared with the 
undefended conditions of Europe three years 
ago. 

The first weak point of the policy of con- 
tainment no longer exists after the democratic 
countries have taken definite measures to stop 
the invasion of Communists in Asia since the 
Korean War; but the second weak point remains. 
Discontented with the policy of containment 
of the Democratic administration, the Repub- 
licans severely criticized it in the presidential 
election of 1952. In their campaign speeches, 
General Eisenhower and Mr. John Foster Dulles 
advocated the ‘*Policy of Liberation” to replace 
the **Policy of Containment’’. 

Considering the Policy of Containment to 
be incompetent in nature, Mr. Dulles said on 
October 12, 1952 in the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in Chicago, that the Policy of 
Containment had not been successful when 
the population under the control of the Soviet 
Union was 200 million and posed the question 
whether it was feasible when the Soviet 
Union now controlled 800 million people? 
He believed that it was America’s moral re- 
sponsibility to liberate the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. He said that the policy of con- 
tainment was like confining a bear in a cage. 
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It would be foolish and dangerous to lock our 
friends and relatives together with the bear. 


Answering questions in the Foreign Relations 


Committee of the U. S. Senate before he 
assumed the post as Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles said on’ January 15, 1953, that the 
policy of containment was doomed to fail 
because a defensive policy could not in any 
way beat the policy of aggression. Mr. Dulles 
saw the danger that, though the expansion of 
the Soviet Union might be temporarily checked 
by the execution of the containment policy, the 
Communists with vast land and _ unlimited 
man-power would remain a deadly foe to the 
free world. Under such conditions, there could 
hardly be any peace for the free world. Owing 
to these reasons, he recommended the ‘‘Policy 
of Liberation”. He said that in order to end 
the global threat of Communism, it was nec- 
essary to seize every opportunity to cherish 
the hope of liberating people of the world. He 
further emphasized that to liberate the Soviet 
enslaved peoples should be forever kept in our 
mind. 

Up to the present, Mr. Dulles has not yet 
issued any statement concerning the definite 
measures to be taken under the policy of libera- 
tion. In his first broadcast speech as Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles said, **‘A few people here 
and there in private life have suggested that a 
war with Soviet Russia was inevitable, and said 
time is running against us. President Eisen- 
hower is absolutely opposed to any such policy 
and so of course am I and all of my associates 
in the State Department and the Foreign 
Service. We shall never choose war as the 
instrument of our policy”. After World War I, 
15 countries including Yugoslavia, India, Burma 
and Indonesia have been liberated by peaceful 
means as pointed out by Mr. Dulles. He be- 
lieved that liberation could be accomplished 
“short of war’. He said that just by spreading 
propaganda, by waging psychological warfare 
and not by using the strength of the Red 
Army, the Soviet Union had in a period of 
seven years expanded its control from 200 
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million people to 800: million. Since the Soviet 
Union was able to make use of psychological 
warfare, there was no reason why the demo- 
cratic countries could not do the same. In 
forming his policy, Mr. Dulles stressed the 
importance of psychological warfare. On the 
one hand, the people of the free world would 
be guided to build up their spiritual strength 
and on the other, by carrying out a campaign 
of psychological warfare, the peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain could be won over by the 
free world to rise against the Communist rule. 
Mr. Dulles said that it would be for the en- 
slaved peoples to decide as to how and when 
they would be liberated. The enslaved peoples 
should be held responsible for their own 
liberation.. But he also said that the United 
States should not remain indifferent or become 
“silent partner of the Soviet Union’. Asking 
the American people to help prosecute the 
psychological warfare, he declared that the 
people of the United States should set an 
example to demonstrate how much better dem- 
ocracy is than dictatorship. 

Under the direction of the new administra- 
tion, the policy of liberation will be carried 
out step by step. However, in the short period 
of only a few months, it is yet too early to 
see the real achievement. Reading the texts of 
Eisenhowers’ and Dulles’ speeches and their 
answers to the questions submitted at press 
conferences, we are able to see the main course 
of their policies. In his inauguration speech, 
President Eisenhower said, ‘*‘These principles 
are: (1) Abhorring war as a chosen way to 
balk the purpose of those who threaten us, we 
hold it to be the first task of statesmenship to 
develop the strength that will deter the forces 
of aggression,...... .....(2) we shall never try to 
placate an aggressor by the false and wicked 
bargain of trading honor for security’. In 
other words, the Republican Adminstrstion is 
not to pursue a policy of appeasing the ag- 
gressors. In Europe they are making efforts to 
build up the army under the European De. 
fense Plan, while in Asia, in trying to do the 
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best to end the Korean War, the United States 
Government has ordered the 7th Fleet not to 
shield the coast of the Communist occupied 
mainland so as to add pressure upon the 
Chinese Reds. 

At this juncture, Joseph Stalin died on 
March 5 and Georgi M. Malen':ov took his 
position immediately. In a series of acts known 
as the peace offensive, the Communists made 
the following moves: (1) Inside Soviet Russia, 
an amnesty was proclaimed for thousands of 
petty offenders and reversed the order of Stalin 
by releasing 15 Soviet doctors. (2) Prices of 
commodities were lowered. (3) Traffic control 
was relaxed on Soviet check-points on the 
highways between Berlin and West Germany. 
(4) Interference with the broadcast of the 
Voice of America ceased. (5) 14 Frenchmen 
who had been detained in North Korea were 
released. (6) Andrei Y. Vishinsky took a com- 
paratively friendly attitude in the United Na- 


tions. (7) Malenkov pointed out that all 


problems between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


could be settled by peaceful means. (8) Chou 
En-lai announced willingness to accept General 
Mark Clark’s proposal and suggested resump- 
tion of truce talks at Panmunjom. Now the 
representatives of both commands have sat 
down for several times to 


armistice, after the exchange of sick and 


negotiate an 


wounded war prisoners had taken place. 

Why does the Soviet Union choose to act 
like this? I think it is because of the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) In order to strengthen their 
power in Soviet Russia and to tighten the 
control of the satellite countries, it is necessary 
for Malenkov and Company to gain time by 
adopting mild policies. (2) As the Eisenhower 
administration carries out the policy of liberation, 
the Unitad States is going to have the upper 
hand in the cold war. This is disastrous to the 
U.S.S.R. Therefore, the U,S.S.R. chooses to 
change its tactics into a peace offensive to 
lure the Americans into an illusion for peace, 
so that American efforts to stop the aggres- 
sion of Communism may be relaxed. In the 
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meantime the peace offensive may drive a 
wedge into the democracies and thus loosen 
their ties. (3) Under the camouflage of the 
exchange of sick and wounded war prisoners 
and the resumption of the truce talks that 
may divert the attention of the free world, the 
Communists are going to set their program of 
expansion in motion in some other part of the 
world. There is not the slightest indication to 
show that the Communists will undertake a 
fundamental change of policy. The present 
gestures are but a change of tactics to work 
towards the same goal of world domination. 

With their past experience in dealing with 
the Russians, the U.S. statesmen this time are 
not likely to be taken in by the Soviet plots, 
At a press conference on April 3, Mr. Dulles 
pointed out that the Communists, with a 
small group of people to rule the Soviet 
Union, are hostile to all the non-communist 
countries. Observing no moral principle, they 
never hesitate to use brute force. The gestures 
made during the course of the peace offensive 
do not in any sense indicate the least change 
in their fundamental policy. Later in the 
NATO Council he called the attention of the 
NATO powers to his view that the free world 
should not, because of the Soviet peace 
offensive, relax in making efforts in European 
defense. 

In response to the Soviet gestures of peace, 
President Eisenhower delivered a foreign policy 
speech on April 16, asking Malenkov to prove 
his peaceful intentions by deeds, not by words. 
He stated the specific steps for the Russian 
leaders to demonstrate their peaceful intentions: 
(1) The Soviet Union agree to conclude an 
honorable armistice in Korea. This must be 
followed by political discussion leading to the 
holding of free elections in a united Korea. 
(2) The Soviet Union use her influence to 
end the direct and indirect attacks upon the 
security of Indo-China and Malaya. (3) The 
Soviet Union agree to conclude a treaty with 
Austria which will free that country from 
economic exploitation and occupation by foreign 
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(4) The European community shall 


troops. 
include a free and united Germany, with a 


government based upon free and secret elec- 
tions. (5) East European nations be given full 
freedom to choose their political system and 
to join international organizations. (6) Interna- 
tional of atomic energy be agreed 
upon to promote its use for peaceful purposes 
only and to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. It is to be regretted by us that the 
problem of China was not mentioned in the 
speech. Except that there was no reference to 
China, the major policy speech is to be praised 
for its greatness by all freedom-loving peoples 
of the world. There has been no response from 
Malenkov. But about a week after the speech, 
the Pravda, Russia’s official Communist Party 
newspaper, published editorially an elaborate 
reply which criticized the President in a general 
way but did not answer the concrete terms 
proposed by him. Immediately afterwards, the 
Communists began to invade Laos. On May 8 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister St. 
Laurent of Canada issued a joint statement 
blaming the invasion of Laos as a new act of 
aggression and expressing, doubt of Communist 


control 


intentions. 

President Eisenhower's policy of liberation 
appeared to be much more logical than Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy of containment which 
has failed to stop the aggression of Commu- 
nism. But as far as we can see, to deal with the 
Communists, it is not enough just to launch 
a psychological warfare and a campaign of 
propaganda. Without aid from outside, how 
can millions of people behind the Iron Curtain 
liberate themselves empty-handedly from the 
control of the Red Army and the Soviet 
secret police? Even though they wished to get 
rid of their yoke, they could not do it. Obvi- 
ously it is undesirable for the United Stated 
to engage in a war with Soviet Russia, but 
we feel that it is necessary for the United 
States to render military and economic aid to 
the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
so as to make them strong enough to deter- 
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mine their own fate. It is especially important 
to assist the enslaved people on the Chinese 
mainland. Although the mainland has been 
occupied by the Communists, yet a Free China 
exists on the Island of Formosa. The Chinese 
people on the mainland and the eleven million 
Chinese nationals residing overseas all pin their 
hopes for the future on Free China. The Com- 
munist regime has not been successful in 
governing the vast country even with its im- 
mense military force while the Chinese cultural 
tradition fundamentally contradicts the theory 
the four years of 
occupation, the could hardly 
their regime as the hatred and 
among the people have increased 


of Communism. During 
Communists 
stabilize 
grievance 
steadily. If the Chinese forces on Formosa and 
guerillas on the mainland could be supplied with 
adequate equipment, it would be much easier 
to liberate the Chinese mainland than to 
liberate any country in Eastern Europe. Other 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain will naturally 
join the campaign for freedom in the event 
that the the 450 million people in China are 
liberated. Unless and until the Soviet Union 
is compelled to withdraw to the territory it 
had before World War II, we cannot consider 
that the final goal of the policy of liberation 
has been achieved. 

American statesmen now know the Com- 
munist menace well enough. It is to be hoped 
that the European leaders, especially British 
politicians, will soon be aware of the danger 
of Communist aggression and will give up the 
idea of appeasement. No matter where it is—in 
Korea, in Southeast Asia, in China, in Eastern 
Europe—it is necessary that all fruits of com- 
munist aggression must be destroyed. Those 
countries that have recognized the puppet Com- 
munist regime in Peiping ought to withdraw 
their recognition and join the united front to 
fight Communism. We fully understand that 
the people in the Western democracies abhor 
the idea of war and we certainly sympathize 
with them, but we strongly believe that war 
can only be avoided if the democratic countries 
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take a firm stand with adequate preparations 
for any eventuality. In that case the Soviet 
Union will be cautious in pushing forward its 
plan for world domination. It is appeasement 
that fosters the acts of aggression and causes 


the danger of another great war. The Munich 
Agreement signed by British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain to appease Hitler which 
brought about World War II should always: be 
remembered. 


British Trade with the Chinese 
Communists in 1952 


By Li Chang 


o British merchants engaged in the so- 
7 “China trade,” the year of 1952 
was one of dilemma mingled with hope, 
puzzle and despair. As the riddle has not yet 
been solved, it may be worthwhile to put on 
record the major events which took place in 
the course of the year. 

British trading connections with China has 
been built up over a century, and the value of 
immovable properties of British firms in China 
has been estimated at between 200 and 250 
million pounds.{1) When the Chinese Commu- 
nists gained power in 1949, all British firms 
decided to stay on, in the hope that it would 
be possible to reestablish trade relations with 
the new regime. It was these traders who 
brought pressure on the Labour Government 


for diplomatic recognition of the Communist 
regime on January 6, 1950. It was believed 
that British recognition would be followed by 
a free flow of commodities and a_ rapid 


recovery of trade. 

However, in spite of the one-sided recognition, 
strangulation of British trade in Communist 
territories has been in progress and many 
British firms have shrunk considerably. This 
deteriorating situation was made more deplor- 
able by the American embargo in December, 
1950, followed by a U. N. resolution on May 
(1) Great Britain and the East, June 1952. 
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18, 1951, for rigid controls on exports to the 
Chinese Communists. Although the Government 
of Hong Kong imposed certain prohibitions 
such as that on petroleum in August 1950, the 
Exportation and Importation Prohibition Orders 
were not fully introduced until June, 1951. 
As a result of these restrictions, Hong Kong’s 
trade with the Chinese Communists began to 
decline, resulting in serious depression in the 
British colony. 

According to official statistics, the volume 
of exports from Hong Kong to the Chinese 
mainland and Macao for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1951—the month of the American 
embargo—was 680.6 percent of the monthly 
average for 1947. Imports from the Chinese 
mainland and Macao for the same month were 
274.5 percent of the monthly average for 1947. 
In terms of: Hong Kong dollars, Hong Kong 
exported to the Chinese mainland and Macao 
$192 million worth of merchandise during the 
month of December, 1950. Imports to Hong 
Kong from the Chinese mainland and Macao 
during the same month were $106 million. 
Macao is here included as part of the mainland 
for the reason that almost all exports from 
Hong Kong to Macao are intended for tran- 
shipment to the Chinese mainland and not for 
local consumption. 

The effect of the American embargo, how- 
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ever, was not felt until the fifth month of its 
implementation. In May, 1951, the total 
volume of trade fell to $836 million from $997 
million in January of that year. With the 


introduction of the Exportation and Importation 


Prohibition Orders in June, 1951, there began 
a heavy fall in the volume of Hong Kong’s 
exports to the Communists. The export figures 
’ declined every month, and by the end of the 
year had dwindled to $52 million, or 22 percent 
of the January figure of $235 million. In 
February, 1952, it further dropped to $18 
million, while the total volume of trade with 
the Chinese mainland dropped from $303 mil- 
lion in January, 1951, to $68 million in March, 
1952. (2) 

To offset the U. N. embargo, the Chinese 
Communists directed more and more of their 
exports toward the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Since the beginning of 1951, the Peiping 
regime’s export trade had increased by 126 
percent over that of 1950. Exports exceeded 
imports by 9.34 percent. In the course of 
1952, barter trade with Japan, India, Ceylon, 
France, Germany and Chile was further devel- 
oped. Starting from 26 percent in value in 
1950, Peiping’s trade with these countries 
jumped to 77 percent in 1951 and about 80 
percent in 1952,(3) within her total volume of 
trade. 

Meanwhile, the pattern of the ‘*China trade” 
had undergone a fundamental change. Many 
functions formerly fulfilled by foreign firms 
have been taken over by Communist trading 
organizations. The Communist regime further 
claims that as it is no longer a source of raw 
materials, it needs only machinery and heavy 
equipment which, however, are covered by the 
U. N. strategic embargo. As they are not 
licensed by the Board of Trade in London, 
only a limited range of goods can be carried 
by British traders. Furthermore, the Chinese 
Communists insist that all imports must have 
actually afrived before they grant permits for 


(2) Far Eastern Economic Review, May 8, 1952, 
(3) Private communication, 
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compensating exports. This regulation alone 
has had a serious effect on British trade. 

The position of British firms in Communist 
territory was made doubly difficult by the 
exorbitant taxation demands, compulsion to 
pay labor when there was no business to be 
done, the increasing restrictions on entry and 
exit of foreign staff, and the threat of Com- 
munist seizure. In view of these obstacles, it 
seems rather obvious that the Communists have 
adopted a policy of ‘squeezing’ the British 
firms out of the country. 

In answer to a question from J. Amery (M. 
P. for Preston, N.), Mr. Eden stated that 
“one British firm in Shanghai, in last year 
alone, had to pay £100,000 in addition to 
£20,000 in taxation and which was unable to 
get a single penny out of (Red) China”. (4) 

Under these circumstances, many firms re- 
luctantly reached the decision to wind up their 
interests. The announcement made in May was 
a public declaration of their plight for a long — 
time. Since British firms could no longer 
operate on the Chinese mainland, it was felt 
that the time’ had come to arrange the disposal 
of their investments and assets. 

‘‘British firms in China have always been 
distinguished for their acumen and realism. 
They have never lacked an ability to read the 
trend of the times, or the courage to adapt 
their outlook accordingly”.(5) After the Moscow 
Economic Conference in the course of which 
an agreement for £10 million on either side 
was signed by Chinese Communist and British 
delegations, these firms, through the “China 
Association,” immediately pressed the British 
Government for suitable action. On April 18, 
British Note No. 53 was delivered inquiring 
about the alleged Peiping desire to trade as 
agreed upon in Moscow. The decision of British 
firms to wind up their business and to set ‘up 
a new organization to establish direct relation- 
ship with Peiping’s state trading companies 
forms the subject of British Note No. 69 dated 


(4) Parliamentary Debates: Commons, May 20, 1953, p. 267. 
(5) Far Eastern Economic Review (Editorial), May . 29, 1952. 
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May 19. Both Notes were handed to Chang 
Han-fu, the puppet Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, by Henry Lamb who since his arrival 
on March 6, 1951, has been trying to obtain 
diplomatic recognition from the puppet Peiping 
regime. 

The two British Notes mentioned above re- 
mained unacknowledged until July 5, when a 
statement was issued by Chang Han-fu covering 
the following points: (1) Peiping is always 
willing to develop international trade relations 
on a basis of equality and mutual benefit, (2) 
the fall of British trade on the Chinese main- 
land is due to British support of U.S. proposal 
for an embargo against the Communists. British 
policy of trade control and embargo has brought 
difficulties to British firms at home and abroad. 
By following the United States, the British 
Government not only contravenes, but also 
jeopardizes the interests of the British people, 
(3) due protection shall be accorded to British 
companies and manufacturing firms that abide 
by the laws of the Peiping regime. If they 
wish to wind up their business, they may apply 
to the “government”’ in their respective locali- 
ties, and (4) any British company or manufac- 
turing firm, as well as any organization jointly 
formed by them, willing to trade with Peiping, 
may approach the private and state trading 
organizations of the Communist regime and 
establish contact with them, provided they do 
not harbor monopolistic designs. (6) 

While the outcome of negotiation was by no 
means encouraging, the initiative taken by the 
Chinese Communists during the Moscow Con- 
ference gave British traders a new ray of hope. 
According to an eye-witness, ‘it was the British 
who were pressing the Chinese (Communists) 
for some concrete indication of the scale on 
which they were prepared to do business. The 
Chinese (Communists) at first were reluctant to 
quote a figure, but asked for some indication 
of the scale on which they might expect British 
exports. The following day, however, the 
Chinese (Communists) were able, not only to 


(6) “People’s China,’’ August 1, 1952, 
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put forward the figure of £10 million, but to 
give details of the main constituents in the 
total for imports and exports and to quote the 
proportion in which they wanted metals, 
chemicals and textiles”.(7)°~ 

On the subject of the above agreement, the 
Board of Trade issued on April 9 a statement 
to the effect that the President of the Board 
Peter Thorneycroft, in reply to a telegram from 
Lord Boyd-Orr, the spokesman for the British 
delegation, pointed out that “the United King- 
dom is, and has been, perfectly willing to 
increase its trade with (Red) China, and that 
established British merchants in Hong Kong 
and Shanghai have been active in looking for 
such trade. If the Chinese (Communists) were 
prepared to do business, they have only to 
approach these merchants or, if they prefer, the 
United Kingdom Government through official 
channels.”’ 

In the official British view, the Moscow 
Economic Conference was purely a_ political 
stunt which should not be supported in any 
way by British nationals. The British knew 
perfectly well that the true purpose of the 
Conference was to organize popular pressure 
in non-communist countries against the present 
restrictions on the export of strategic materials 
to Russia and her satellites. But, in spite of 
this official objection, a British delegation, 
some 30 strong, went to Moscow. Aside from 
signing trade agreements with the Cominform 
countries, Mr. William Lorimer on behalf of 
the delegation entered into agreement with the 
Chinese Communists. The British sales to the 
Chinese Reds would consist of 35 percent of 
textiles, 30 percent of chemicals, and 35 per- 
cent of metals. The Chinese Communists sales 
to the United Kingdom would consist of coal, 
bristles, and hog casings amounting to, 25 
percent, eggs in various forms amounting to 
20 percent, and certain agreed Chinese produce, 
which was not defined, amounting to 55 


percent. (8) 


(7) A. Cairncross: Moscow Economic Conference, Soviet 


Studies, October 1952, p. 116. 
(8) Parliamentary Debates: Commons, Aptil 22, 1952, p.367. 
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During recent months, $4,500,000 of British 
and £4,000,000 of Chinese imports 
have been negotiated with the Chinese Com- 
munists including £2,500,000 of textile exports. 
It is in the textile industry that the British 
are particularly anxious to obtain the ‘*China 


exports 


trade”. Speaking on the subject on April 22 
before the House of Commons, Charles Fletcher- 
Cooke (M. P. for Darwen) had this to say: 
“The textile industry is, of course, suffering 
at the moment, and when it sees these large 
sums mentioned and the language of contract 
being used, the thirsty mouths look upward”! 
In reply, the Secretary for Overseas Trade 
(Henry Hopkinson) stated: ‘*Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are perfectly ready to take advantage 
of any genuine arrangements for exporting 
more of our textiles, no matter how unorthodox 
the method of negotiation may have been’’(9). 

For detailed figures for each category of 
British exports, another source revealed that 
the Chinese Communists wanted to buy £1,- 
500,000 worth of textile machinery, 23,000,000 
worth of engines and pumps, £2,750,000 of 
electrical equipment, £1,000,000 each of min- 
ing equipment and of building machinery, 
£500,000 of office equipment, and £250,000 of 
refrigerator equipment for hospitals.(10) Under 
this arrangement, the first consignment of 
textiles, mainly wool tops, valued at £568,000 
left Yorkshire for the Chinese mainland early 
in October, while chemicals and drugs have 
been going to the Communists since July. 
When Chinese Communists placed an order 
for £500,000 worth of sulfa drugs and an- 
tibiotics indicating that this would be the 
first installment of an order for £2,000,000 
worth of drugs, the Board of Trade refused to 
grant an export license which drew angry pro- 
tests from various traders.(11) 

In order to foster trade with the Cominform 
countries, three separate organizations have 


(9) Parliamentary Debates: Commons, April 22, 1952, p.362. 

(10) Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 23, 1952. 

(11) Ibid., January 8, 1953, p. 13; also, New Statesman and 
Nation, January 3, 1953, p. 13. 
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been set up in London since the Moscow Con- 
ference: (1) London Export Corporation, headed 
by Jack Perry and Bernard Buckman on their 
return from Moscow, has confined itself to 
activities on behalf of the Chinese Communists; 
(2) International Trade Association, Ltd., is 
solely concerned with technical aspects of East- 
West trade and with the actual export routine 
to communist countries; and (3) British Council 
for the Promotion of International Trade is 
designed primarily to persuade the Board of 
Trade to relax its rigid interpretation of the 
existing export regulations,(12) This liaison is 
not without significance, as the Council is 
presided over by no less important a figure 
than Lord Boyd-Orr, former Director-General 
of F. A. O. and Nobel Peace Prize winner in 
1949, 

In view of the ban on strategic materials, 
it is in the category of machinery and heavy 
equipment that considerable difficulties have 
arisen. On’ October 2, the London Export 
Corporation submitted a list of some 70 items 
to the Board of Trade to get a ruling on 
whether British manufacturers would be allowed 
to export them to the Chinese Communists, (13) 
As a large part of the items are for goods 
already on the Board's list of strategic materials; 
no action has so far been taken. The British 
Council for the Promotion of International 
Trade, therefore, joined the above-mentioned 
Corporation in lodging a strong protest to the 
Board and declared that the Board had gone 
far beyond the U.N. resolution of May 18, 
1951, and ‘teyen beyond the terms of the 
embargo list published by the Board in June 
1951”. Maintaining that it had caused a loss 
of millions of pounds of order for British 
firms, Leslie Hale (M. P. for Oldham) called 
for a government trade delegation to be sent 
immediately to Peiping to open trade negotia- 
tions. (14) 

In the course of recent political and economic 


(12) Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 8, 1953. 
(13) Ibid., October 23, 1952, 
(14) Hsinhua News Agency Release, December 23, 1952, 
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talks between Messrs. Eden and Dulles, the 
British promised to close loopholes in her 
trade with the Chinese Communists in two 
ways: (1) a licensing system for ships register- 
ed in the United Kingdom or its colonies 
would bar such vessels from carrying strategic 
materials to the Chinese Communists even 
from non-Communist ports; (2) no ships from 
the Soviet bloc or other country that are bound 
for the Chinese mainland with strategic cargos 
will be allowed to refuel in British ports, 
These measures will hit hardest at: many ex- 
porters and it would be of interest to watch 
future steps to be taken by the above-mentioned 
Corporation and Council. 

While the British have done everything pos- 
sible to foster trade with the Chinese Commu- 
nists and while an impressive number of 
British traders have visited the Chinese Com- 
munist Trade Mission with its office in East 
Berlin, they have met only with impossible 
offers and unrealistic prices.(15) The British 
sought to persuade the Chinese Communists to 
open an office in London, but the puppet 
Peiping regime has consistently spurned the 
British efforts. 

To the British traders the prospect does not 
appear very bright. In the first place, Chinese 
Communists are still relentlessly ‘‘squeezing’”’ 
such British concerns as are in their grip. At 
present, there are some 250 Britons in Shanghai 
keeping their offices open and continuing to 
pay their staffs when they are doing no busi- 
ness. Adopting a policy of deliberate boycott, 
the Communists only use some of these firms 
as export channels. Secondly, since the puppet 
Peiping regime confines its foreign trade only 
to official institutions, there is no hope for 
private foreign enterprise on the Chinese main- 
land. Although this is evident to every casual 
observer, British traders are still inclined’ to 
think that the puppet regime ‘‘appreciates the 
importance of the Western, and primarily, the 
British connection. Chinese order for woolen 
goods are regarded as a gesture that (Red) 


(¢1) The Economist, December 20, 1952. 
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China is willing to buy from Britain even 
though she could obtain them from other 
sources”’.(16) So says an official of the London 
Export Corporation: **The advantages of secur- 
ing the initial orders in a new and expanding 
market need no emphasis. Firms satisfactorily 
meeting these early Chinese requirements can 
confidently look forward to a steady flow of 
orders growing in volume year by year’! (17) 

Aside from the various difficulties mentioned 
above, Chinese Communists have taken advan- 
tage of every opportunity to ‘‘take over’ British 
commercial property on the mainland. After 
the British authorities in Hong Kong seized 
the Red oil tanker YUNG HAO lying in Hong 
Kong docks for repair, Chinese Communists 
immediately requisitioned all the properties of 
the British-owned Shell Co. of China Ltd. on 
April 30, 1951.(18) The British Delegation then 
visiting Peiping issued the following statement: 
**The British Delegation to (Red) China declares 
that it regards the action. of the Chinese 
People’s Government in requisitioning all the 
properties in (Red) China of the British-owned 
Shell Co. of China as entirely justified Such 
provocative actions of the British Government 
as the seizure of the oil tanker can only injure 
friendly relations between Britain and (Red) 
China, hamstring the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations and cripple trade between 
Britain and (Red) China which Britain so 
urgently needs’’.(19) 

In July 1952, when the Privy Council in 
London, reversing the previous decision of the 
Hong Kong courts, awarded the 40 planes of 
CATC to General Chennault’s Civil Air Trans- 
port Inc., the Shanghai Military Control Com- 
mission ordered on August 15 the requisition 
of all the properties of the Shanghai Dockyards, 
Ltd. and the Mollers Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd. While this action was tanta- 
mount to seizure, the order concluded with the 
following sentences: ‘The responsible personnel 


(16) Great Britain and the East, November 1952. 

(17) Manchester Guardian Weekly, October 23, 1952. 
(18) Hsinhua News Agency Release, May 2, 1951. 
(19) Ibid., May 5, 1951. 
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of these two requisitioned shipbuilding com- 
panies must immediately draw up inventories 
of all the properties and must be responsible 
for .their protection and handing over. Any 
pilfering, destruction, transfer, concealment 
and other unlawful acts 
punished”’, (20) 
_ In retaliation for the verdict pronounced by 
the British Supreme Court in Hong Kong in 
October, adjudging the 31 planes of the CNAC 
to the Civil Air Transport Inc., the same 


Commission in Shanghai on November 20 re- 


will be severely 


quisitioned four more British firms, viz. the 
Shanghai Gas Co., Shanghai Water Works Co., 
Shanghai Electric Construction Co. and a pri- 
vate shipping firm, Mackenzie & Co. The 
seized companies are estimated to be worth 
£34 million. (21) On the same day, all the mov- 
able and immovable properties of Mackenzie & 
Co. in Tientsin and Hankow were also taken 
over by the Communists. In answer to an in- 
quiry from Thomas Reid (M. P. for Swindon), 
the Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs (Harold 
A. Nutting) stated on October 22 that the 
value of British property seized by Chinese 
Communists was about £9 million. (22) 

As the number of British nationals on the 
Chinese mainland was greatly reduced, six 
British consulates had been closed by May, 
1951, while the consulate in Canton was closed 
in February and that in Tientsin in December, 
1952. Owing to the importance of Macao for 
the transhipment of cargoes, the British con- 
sulate in Macao reopened in November, one 
month before the closing of the Tientsin con- 
sulate. 

While Hong Kong, right under the nose of 
(20) Far Eastern Economic Review, August 28, 1952, 

(21) Ibid., November 27, 1952. 


(22) Parliamentary Debates: Commons, October 22, 1952, 
p. 1007. , 


the Chinese Communists, has been suffering 
from the curtailment of the Chinese mainland 
outlet, strategic materials (23) have been reaching 
the Chinese mainland from the trade entrepot 
of Macao. As British sacrifices are being made 
to no purpose, some British interests have 
taken the view that if Peiping is getting stra- 
tegic materials despite the U. N. embargo, then 
it would be as well if the position was recon- 
sidered in order to develop Sino-British trade 
through normal channels. Other traders main- 
tain that “if (Red) China were merged again 
in the world trade stream, her influence would 
be devoted to ending the Korean War and that 
her solid trade connections with Britain might 
be the way to separate her from the present 
link-up’ with the ideological group of coun- 
tries” | (24) 

With such wishful thinking on the part of 
British merchants, it is only natural that in- 
creasing pressure is being brought on the Board 
of Trade for relaxing its control of exports 
and for broadening the present basis of trade. 
While the success of these efforts still remains 
to be seen, both British official and commercial 
circles are agreed that contact with official 
Communist trading organizations should be 
maintained by an unofficial body whose desire 
to expand trade is not suspect to the Com- 
munists. Although British policy is dictated by 
a sense of “‘realism”, it is well to keep in 
mind that it is not normally considered a mark 
of statesmanship to send British soldiers to 
fight the Reds in Korea and at the same time 
engage in a lucrative trade supplying that 
enemy with the sinews of war. 


(23) For items subject to embargo against the Chinese 
Communists, see Board of Trade Journal, June 23, 
1951 p. 1321-1322. 

(24) Great Britain and the East, November 1952, 





A Short Reprieve for Luang Prabang 


By Eddie Tseng 


o the free world the Communist invasion 
Te. Laos is potentially a greater threat than 
any other Communist adventure in the Far 
East, including their attempted conquest of 
South Korea. It is the concensus of military 
experts that the war in Korea, from the 
Communist point of view, was at best an 
offensive defense. The most important single 
motive behind the Communist invasion of the 
Republic of Korea almost three years ago was 
to eliminate a democratic foothold on that part 
of the Asian continent. Even if the Communists 
succeeded in driving the Allied forces from 
the Korean peninsula—which is now an impos- 
sibility—the Communist aggression would end 
at the edge of the Tsushima Strait. As long 
as the United States Navy commands the 
waters between the peninsula and the island 
country, an attempt to conquer Japan would 
remain a fantasy. More powerful armies in 
World War II than the combined forces of the 
Chinese Communist and North Korean forces 
halted on the shores of the English Channel 
when it was controlled by the Allied powers. 

No military expert in Korea or in Japan 
believed that the Communist assault in Korea 
would jump the strait to invade Japan, even 
if the whole of Korea was overrun. This would 
mean World War III and the military experts did 
not believe that the Communists were ready to 
risk it. 

In this respect, the Communist aggression 
in Korea was only a defensive measure aiming 
at the removal of a thorn from their side and 
at the sealing off of a possible hole in the 
Iron Curtain. 

But in Laos it is an entirely different story. 
Whereas in Korea Communist aggression runs 
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straight into a dead alley, the Red adventure 
in Laos breaks into a broad avenue along 
which the Communists could reach the entire 
Southeast Asia. The Viet Minh Communists, 
propelled by Moscow and Peiping, are actually 
following in the footsteps of the Imperial 
Japanese Army during its southern expansion 
in World War II, varying only in method, 
The Japanese chose to ‘‘pacify” Indo-China, 
while the Communists resorted to the force of 
arms. 

In July, 1941, the Japanese dispatched to 
Indo-China an envoy in the person of Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, currently ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of China, to persuade the Indo-Chinese 
authorities to condone an unopposed landing 
there. The reaction of the United States was 
immediate and violent. It froze all Japanese 
assets in the United States and slapped an 
embargo on Japan. Only a few months later, 
these measures exploded into the infamous 
Pear] Harbor sneak attack. 

If the Communists are following in the 
footsteps of the Imperial Japanese Army, his- 
tory may repeat itself. 

The Communists in their attempt to conquer 
Laos and eventually the whole of Indo-China 
could achieve one or all of -the following 
objectives: 

1. To grab the granary in Southeast Asia, 
Southeast Asia is well known as the rice bowl 
of Asia. With this granary in their hands, the 
Communists could undertake future adventures 
with one of the most vital logistical problems 
eliminated. 

2. To isolate industrial Japan, the arsenal 
of the Far East, from her possible sources of 
raw material. Japan which the United States 
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hoped to build up as the “workshop of the 
Far East” will then have to depend mainly on 
the dollar area for raw materials and market. 
This will virtually eliminate Japan as an 
effective ally for the western world in the 
Far East. 

3.. To pull the entire Asia behind the Iron 
Curtain before proceeding farther in accordance 
with their program of world revolution. Suffice 
it to recall here that Lenin maintained that 
the way to Europe was threugh Asia. 

One look at the map is enough to convince 
even a layman that the Kingdom of Laos is 
so strategically located as to provide an ideal 
springboard for an invasion of the rest of 
Southeast Asia. Laos drives like a dagger right 
into the midst of a group of small and mili- 
tarily weak nations. The point stabs Cambodia. 
Its western blade threatens Thailand and Burma 
and, on the east, it flanks the rich Red River 
Delta. 

None of these small nations is militarily 
capable of defending itself. From Laos, the 
Communists could also mastermind and manip- 
ulate the so-called ‘national movements” in 


these nations as well as those in Nalaya and 


Indonesia. 

The creation or aiding of “national move- 
ments” has been a favorite and tested trick 
to conquer nations without showing the 
Communist hands. Southeast Asia is especially 
susceptible to this form of conquest from 
within. For decades Southeast Asia has been 
groaning under the yoke of colonialism. Even 
now some of the Southeast Asian nations are 
still ruled by authorities foreign to the native 
populations. The multiple races in Southeast 
Asia have never been known to have lived 
completely at peace with one another. A banner 
raised in the name of a ‘‘national movement” 
by the Karens, the Shans or the Thais will 
have substantial followings. 

In the name of a “national movement”, the 
Communist conquest of Southeast Asia may 
possibly evade direct intervention by the free 


Nations as a group. 
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The situation in Southeast Asia is made 
more precarious by the lack of unanimity 
which drew troops from 16 members of the 
United Nations to fight under one command 
in Korea. In Southeast Asia, ‘the free nations 
are woefully divided. Even at this late stage 
there is no agreement for mutual defense in 
the area. Each is left to fight for its own 
survival, And in time each, proud in its 
splendid isolation, may succumb to Communist 
joint efforts. : 

Even if the free nations could close ranks 
and fight back, there is no effective base from 
which an offensive may be staged. Korea has 
its Japan. Europe has its British Isles during 
the Second World War. In both cases these 
staging areas are highly industrialized, enjoy 
political stability and have efficient transporta- 
tion systems. What is the substitute for Japan 
and Britain in Southeast Asia? The answer 
is: none. 

There is no reason to believe that the Com- 
munists do not realize the heel of Achilles in 
Southeast Asia. Why then did the Viet Minh 
Communists suddenly and voluntarily withdraw 
when their invasion of Laos was rolling 
forward virtually unopposed? The real reasons 
are known only to the Communists themselves, 
but we may be permitted some speculation. 

Experts on French Indo-China affairs believe 
that the Viet Minhs have achieved two of their 
three objectives when they pulled back before 
knocking at the gates of Luang Prabang—a 
symbol of authority of the Golden Buddha. 

The first and simple objective of the Viet 
Minhs was to grab the entire spring rice crop 
of Laos. In this, they succeeded pretty well. 
With the subsequent food shortage which breeds 
chaos, the Communists hoped to win their 
second objective—to conquer from within. 

The best information available in Taipei said 
that not the entire Viet Minh invasion army 
turned around and marched back. A so-called 
**stabilizing” force was left behind and an army 
of political workers has been sent in pre- 
sumably to organize a “national movement”. 
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This 


obvious within the next couple of months. But 


attempt at internal revolt may not be 


it will come as surely as day will follow night. 
When that day comes, the free nations will 
have another rude awakening. 

Perhaps Viet 
Minh Communists have so far failed to attain 


the only objective that the 


was their attempt to take by storm the rice-rich 
Red River Delta. Authoritative observers claimed 
that the Viet Minh 
a diversionary move to draw all French mobile 
When. the 
in the 


invasion of Laos was but 


reserves from the Red River Delta. 
French thus weakehed their defense 
Hanoi Perimeter, the bulk of the Communist 
army would swing eastward and storm the Red 
River Delta. They would have succeeded, accord- 
ing to one expert, had they launched simul- 
and the Red River 


taneous assaults on Laos 


Rice Price and Rice Shortage in Taiwan 


By H. K. Kao 


nm recent years, the people in Taiwan have 
if heard much about increases in rice produc- 
tion. It was reported that the rice yield in 
1951 had exceeded the peak record during the 
Japanese occupation, reaching over 1,400,000 
metric tons. In 1952, it was said that the pro- 
duction of rice was further increased to about 
1,570,000 metric tons. While optimists were 
expecting the export 
there suddenly appeared a rice shortage starting 
from last April. People facing difficulty in 
obtaining their staple foodstuff and fearing 


of more surplus rice, 


further crisis began to store more rice than 
they really needed. This, in turn, made the 
Under 
competitive purchases, rice price jumped from 
NT$1.30 per Taiwan catty, equalling about 
0.60 K. G., at the beginning of the month to 
over NT$3.00 per catty last month. It was 


situation more serious at the moment. 
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Delta. The Communists had miscalculated the 
mobility of the reserves when they withdrew 
from Laos before striking at the Red River 
Delta. 

The best authorities said that any wishful 
thinking about the Viet Minh invasion of Laos 
was unwarranted. They claimed that the Viet 
Minh Communists did not withdraw because 
they had over-extended themselves. Nor did 
they halt their assault because of the imminent 
arrival of the monsoon season. 

The only conclusion that can be reached here 
for the voluntary withdrawal of the Viet Minh 
Communists is this: They have accomplished 
their missions and set the stage for another 















phase of their aggression—conquest from within. 
Luang Prabang has been given a short reprieve. 
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feared that the scarcity would not be ease 
should the new crop not come up on the’ 
market timely. In the meantime, the long- 
stabilized economy of the island, especially the 
commodity prices, had already been somewhat 
affected. 

Different speculations 
causes for the rice crisis: hoarding by some 
landlords who were anticipating a better rice 
price after the implementation of the ‘‘land- 
to-the-tiller’’ program, seasonal shortage before 
the harvesting of the new crop, wastages of rice 
in the rural community, possible smuggling to 
Okinawa or Japan, etc. Some even doubted about 
the figures of rice production made public by the 
authorities concerned. All these allegations had 
their proper grounds. But, in addition to these 
factors, an analysis that the 
extremely low price of rice during the past 







were made on the 












would reveal 
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few years also had something to do with the 
recent rice shortage. 

Price, as generally admitted, is the propeller 
of all economic activities. It is price which 
determines the marginal profit of the producers 
as well as the traders. A good price can give 
an impetus to production. It can also make 
the hoarders put their stocks on sale. On the 
other hand, low prices undermine the incentive 
of the producers and discourage their new 
efforts for additional output. It also may result 
in some unconscious wastages. It is quite true 
that the low price of rice in Taiwan during 
the past few years has contributed a great deal 
to the stability of commodity prices and, con- 
sequently, of the island’s economy as a whole. 
But in the long run, it may also have some 
evil effects. 

In order to have aclear concept of the pres- 
ent state of rice price, it is necessary to make 
a comparison between the rice price on the 
world market and that in Taiwan. Around the 
world, rice price has registered considerable 
increases ever since World War II. In the 
rice-producing countries in Asia, such as 
Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, etc. rice price 
rose by 200-300% as compared with the pre- 
War level. In Burma, for instance, the rice 
price in 1937 was US$1.31 per 100 pounds 
according to the International Financial Statis- 
tics published by the United Nations, But in 
December 1952, the market price rose to US$- 
6.88 per 100 pounds. As the value of the 
U. S. currency in the pre-War days was 
approximately twice its present value, the price 
of rice in Burma has actually increased by 
over 250%. In Thailand and Indo-China, the 
same trend could be seen. In the United States, 
rice price also went up from US$3.60 per 100 
pounds in 1937 to US$10.75 in December 1952, 
So, practically all over the world rice price 
has gone upward appreciably in the last fifteen 
years. 


Different Situation 
But here in Taiwan, a quite different situa- 
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tion has been prevailing. Rice price has run 
much below the pre-War level if the value of 
the currency is taken into account. In 1937, 
the wholesale price. of polished Ponlai rice was 
TW$16.63 (old Taiwan currency) per 100 
K. G., according to the Taiwan Monthly Com- 
modity-Price Statistics published by the Bureau 
of Accounting and Statistics of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government. The general index of 
the wholesale prices in Taipei at the end of 
1952 was 1793.87 taking 1937 as the base 
equalling 100, according to the same source. 
That is to say, the value of the old Taiwan 
dollar then was about 17.94 times that of the 
New Taiwan currency at the end of last year. 
So, the price of Ponlai rice in 1937 -per 100 
K. G. was 16.63 X 17.94, equalling $298.34 
(New Taiwan dollars) of its value at the end 
of 1952; But the actual wholesale price of the 
same kind of rice was only NT$180.79, show- 
ing a decrease of about 39%. 

If the calculation is based on the exchange 
rate, the same trend could be seen although 
the decline is in a slighter degree. Thus, in ~ 
1937, the average exchange rate of the Old 
Taiwan Currency was US$28.74 to TW$100.00 
according to the book entitled **Taiwan’s Statis- 
tical Data during the Past 51 Years’, i. e., the 
price of Ponlai rice per 100 K. G. in terms of 
U. S. currency was 16.63 X 0.2874, equalling 
US$4.78, which is equivalent to about US$9.56 
of its present value per 100 K. G., or US$4.35 
per 100 pounds (1 K.G.==2.2 lbs). In December 
1952, the average exchange rate on the open 
market was US$1.00 to NT$23.10. So, the 
wholesale price of polished Ponlai rice in terms 
of U.S. dollars was US$7.83 per 100 K. G. or 
US$3.56 per 100 pounds, being about 18% 
below the pre-War level. 

The difference between the above two cal- 
culations, based on the commodity prices and 
the exchange rate respectively, has mainly 
resulted from the irregular movement of the 
latter during the past three years. The whole- 
sale rice price (Ponlai) in terms of the local 
currency was NT$83.92 per 100 K. G. in 
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December 1950, NT$122.49 in December 1951, 
and NT$180.79 in December 1952, showing a 
very regular and even up-going trend. But 
after being converted into U.S. dollars, a quite 
different situation is seen. Thus in 1951, for 
instance, the rice price registered a rise of about 
50% in terms of the New Taiwan dollars as 
compared with that of the preceding year, but 
showed a perceptible drop in terms of U. S. 
dollars. This was entirely due to the sharp rise 
in the exchange rate which went up from 
US$1.00 to NT$12.70 in December 1950 to 
US$1.00 to NT$24.00 in December 1951. Dur- 
ing 1952, the rice price in terms of the local 
currency moved exactly with the same pace as 
in 1951. 

It was only the decline in exchange rate, 
(US$1.00 to NT$23.10) in December 1952 that 
caused a seemingly steeper rise in terms of 
U. S. currency and brought it close to the 
pre-War level. However, it still did not coincide 
with the general trend on the world market. 
The following table may serve as an indication 
of the whole picture: 









Country Rice Price in US$ per 100 Pounds 








1950|1951; 1952 
(Dec.} 


1937 US$ at its 


| equivalent to 
present value 






Burma (1.31 2,62 4,99/5.25| 6,88 


Thailand |1.47 2.94 7623" 


Indo- | 
China {1.37 2.74 


| | 





4.72/5.10) 9,23* 


United 


States 3.60 7.20 8,60/9.80/10.75 


Taiwan |2.17 4.35 3,04/2.32| 3.56 
t 

Note: (1) The average exchange rate on the 
open market in December 1950 
was US$1,00 to NT$12.70; in 
December 1951, US$1.00 to NT$ 
24.00; and in December 1952, 
US$1.00 to NT$23.10, 

(2) Rice price of Thailand in 1952 
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was the exporting price to Japan. 

























(3) Rice price of Indo-China in 1952 Ac 
was the price in October of that th 
year. tic 

Since the beginning of this year, rice price 09 
has shown a much steeper rise than before. 92 
During the first three months of the year, it to 
went up by about 18% as compared with the § fu: 
price in last December. But it was not until sit 
April that the price boom took place due to wo 
the sudden shortage. wa 

It should be noted also that the figures in 87, 
the foregoing table represent the wholesale 19! 
prices of rice on the open market in Taipei. ( 
The price in rural districts is below this stand- oul 
ard. The purchasing price, which the Govern- wh 
ment set for buying up the surplus rice of the In 
big farmers, is still lower than that. Therefore, pec 
what the farmers could actually receive from in 
their crops during the past three years was abc 
much less than the market price. few 

Looking Forward es 

Looking forward, an immediate drop in rice Sov 
price can not be expected in view of the wide in 
gap between the demand and supply on the 194 
world market. The devastating World War II 1.7 
ruined a vast parts of the farmlands, destroyed pop 
a large number of cattle and caused great — 18,0 
damage to the farming installations. In Asia, whe 
which yields over 90% of the world rice pro- pers 
duction, the Japanese invaders had occupied T 
most of the important rice-producing countries Sout 
for a long period with great destructions which | wor! 
the region had never experienced before. As a of it 
result, rice production in all those countries | rice 
registered a drastic decrease at the end of the be f 
war. In 

After the war, much effort has been made in | com: 
the recovery of rice production by all countries. | the | 
But no sooner had the pre-war level been | of ri 
nearly reached than Communist aggression led | price 
to the worsening of the situation. The loss of | that 
the China mainland to the Reds, the outbreak 
of the Korean and Indo-Chinese wars, and the 
incessant disturbances in Malaya have brought 
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about a general decline in rice production. 
According to the statistical figures compiled by 
the United Nations, the annual world produc- 
tion of rice in the period 1934-1948 was 93,- 
092,000 M/T. In 1949, the total yield was 
92,932,000 M/T. But in 1950, it came down 
to 89,261,006 M/T. And in 1951, the output 


_ further dwindled to -88,354,000 M/T. The 


situation in Asia is similar to that of the whole 
world, where the total annual rice production 
was 89,918,000 M/T in the period 1934-1948, 
87,432,000 M/T in 1949, 83,522,000 M/T in- 
1950, and 83,418,000 in 1951. é 

On the other hand, the population through- 
out the world has shown a continuous increase 
which causes a greater demand for foodstuffs. 
In Asia, as rice is the staple food of the 
people, the increase in population and decrease 
in rice production have consequently brought 
about a general rice shortage during the recent 
few years. According to the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics compiled by the United Nations, 
the total population of 52 countries, excluding 
Soviet Russia and some other small countries, 
in 1937 was estimated at 1,672,553,000. In 
1949 the figure went up to approximately 
1,752,627,665. In Asia, the annual increase in 
population was estimated to be 12,000,000 to 
18,000,000 persons, while the increase of the 
whole world is about 26,000,000 to 32,000,000 
persons, according to the same source. 

The recent advance of the Communists in 
Southeast Asia, which is the rice bin of the 
world, is threatening to deprive the free world 
of its source of rice. So a much more serious 
rice shortage and further rises of the price can 
be forecast. 

Inside Taiwan, a glance over the statistics of 
commodity prices would enable one to notice 
the unique feature of the parity relationship 
of rice price in the local price structure, All 
price index numbers of different sources show 
that the group index of cereals was the lowest 
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one during the past three years. Among prices 
of the various items, on which the compilation 
of the group ‘index was based, rice price was 
again the lowest. According to the 
numbers of wholesale prices in Taipei compiled 
by the Bureau of Accounting and Statistics of 
the Taiwan Provincial Government, the general . 
index in December 1950 was 1,132.92 while 
the group index of cereals was 838.20, taking 
1937 as the base equalling 100. In December 
1951, the general index climbed to 1,735.27 
and the group index of cereals to 1,306.11. In 
December 1952, the former went up to 1,793.- 
87 and latter to 1,579.13. The detailed indices 
are as follows: 


Period |General | Cereals |Clothing | Fuel &| Metals |Buildin 
ndex Light | & Elec, terials 
Materials 


index 









Dec. 
1950 1,132.92) 838.20) 1,572.12 |1,542.09| 1,254.56 | 1,200.97 


Dec. 
1951 {1,735.27|1,306.11) 3,644.69 |1,664.40) 1,975.99 | 2,066.31 


Dec. 
1952 1,793.87|1,579.13 3,086.86 |1,982,73} 1,870.69 | 2,223.17 


The phenomenon of the dislocated parity 
relationship can be more precisely illustrated 
by a comparison between the rice price and the 
prices of other commodities. Taking the exchange 
rate on the open market in the pre-war and 
post-war years, as cited before, as the standard 
of calculation, the price of polished Ponlai rice 
per 100 K. G. would equal 16.63 X 0.2874 X 
2 X 12.70 New Taiwan dollars, i. e., NT$121.- 
40, of its value in December 1950; NT$229.49 
in December 1951; and NT§220.84 in Decem- 
ber 1952, while the actual wholesale prices of 
the same kind of rice in the corresponding 
periods were NT$83.92, NT$122.49,\and NT$-. 
180.79 respectively, being all below the pre-war 
level. But the prices of other commodities all 
registered an appreciable rise with only a few 
exceptions, such as cotton yarn: and iron bars 


due to mass production. The following table 


serves to give a general picture of the situation: 





Items 


Ponlai Rice 

(100 Kg.) 

Wheat Flour 
(22.25 Kg.) 

Soya Beans 

(100 Kg.) 

Pork 

(100 Kg.) 

Beef 

(100 Kg.) 

Hen’s Eggs 

(per 100) 

Raw Cotton 

(100 Kg.) 
Cotton Yarns 
(20 Cts, 400 Ibs.) 


1950 





1937 


TW$ 
16.63 


4.85 
18,10 
54.76 
55.24 

3.00 

133.34 


360.00 





Shirtings Dyed 
(40 Yds.) 


12.00 





Grey Nankeens 
(40 yds.) 

Fire Wood 
(100 Kg.) 
Coal 

(100 Kg.) 
Charcoal 


Iron Bars (diameter 
eecms per MT) 


Electric Wires 
(300 yds.) 


Boards Cypress 
(0.278 M, cubic M.) 








10.00 


1,18 


218,67 
300.00 
13.00 


32.00 


Prices in 1937|Actural 
Equivalent to|Prices 
NT$ in Dec. jin Dec. 
1950 
NT$ 
83.92 


46,67 


121.40 
35.41 


132.13 208.33 


399.75 633,33 


403.25 500.00 


21.90 66.00 


973.38 1,505.55 


2628.00 3,677.19 


87.60 221.63 


73.00 138.33 


“12.85 23.89 


8.61 15.43 


28.18 60.00 


1596.29 1,750.00 


2190.00 2,966.67 


94,90 363.33 


233.60 





303,33 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


+ 
+ 


al 





Prices in 1937 
Equivalent to 
NT$ in Dec. 
1951 


229.49 
66,93 
249.78 
755.69 
762.31 
41.40 
1,840.09 


4,968.00 


165.60 


138.00 


24.39 


16.28 


53.27 


3,017.65 


4,140.00 


179.40 


441.60 





1951 


Actural 
Prices 
in Dec. 
1951 


122.49 
85.67 
380.56 
822.22 
796.29 
85.00 


14,296.29 





4,200.00 


803.33 
277.22 
30.00 
31.48 
76.67 


2,688.89 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


18,488.89 


320.00 


| 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


\Prices in 1937{Actural 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Equivalent to\Prices 
NT$ in Dec. jin Dec. 
1952 


180.79 


— 


64.39 86.22 


240,33 403.71 


ob 


839.82) | 


916.67) + 


ob 


727.10 
737.47 


39.83 100.00 


1,770.47 |3,666.67 


4.780.04 ‘ee 


4,200.00 


159.33 620.00 


132.78 194.44 


23.37 37.41 


15.67 33.33 





51.25 


| 2,903.48 


3,983.36 





172.61 








494.44 





424.89 
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Price Movements 


Besides showing that rice price in all the 
past three years was lower than that of the 
pre-war days, the foregoing table also reveals 
the irregularity of the price movements of 
different commodities. Among the farm pro- 
ducts, as rice occupies an overwhelmingly im- 
portant position, so the rise in the prices of 
other items has been offset by the low rice 
price. It would not affect the group index of 
food very much, because under such circum- 
stances it is the prices of industrial products 
and imported goods that have been the variable 
factors of the price structure in Taiwan during 
the recent few years, 

While rice price has been going up con- 
stantly and while the prices of other commodi- 
ties in Taiwan have shown a general increase, 
how could the rice price here have been kept on 
a low level alone? The answer is as follows: 

A large portion of the total production of 
rice, of course, is for the consumption of the 
rural population. According to the 1952 edition 
of the Taiwan Agricultural Year Book issued 
by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Taiwan Provincial Government, the total 
rural population was 4,160,610 in 1951. As 
generally agreed, their annual consumption of 
rice totals around 600,000 M/T. 

It is estimated that the Government (the 
Food Bureau) through the measures of collect- 
ing the Jand tax and surtaxes.in kind, purchas- 
ing the surplus rice of the big landlords, and 
receiving rice in exchange for fertilizers, cloth 
and farm loans, can exercise control over 500,- 
000 M/T. So, the quantity that can be put on 
the open market is comparatively small. With 
its overwhelming stock, the Government, 
through the rationing system, could have re- 
sorted to dumping to press down the rice price. 
Besides, a ceiling price policy set for the open 
market also had some effect of preventing the 
price from going up. 

However, there is a general tendency in the 
price structure. Whenever the price of a _ cer- 
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tain item is kept below the general level for 
a considerably long period, it would seek some 
chance to jump. And when it jumps, it usually 
jumps higher than the general level. It would 
not come down until the balance between 
demand and supply has recovered. The 
whole course usually forms a parabola, the 
peak of which sometimes brings about a panic, 
This has been the case of the rice price in 
Taiwan since last April. It was a revolt of 
the low rice price in the past three years, 
which happened to coincide with the exhaustion 


of the government godowns. 


Possible Consequences 


One possible consequence of a rice’ pftice 
which is kept too low is that it would result in a 
relative decrease in rice production. As cultiva- 
tion of rice yields less profit, the producers 
would naturally tend to shift their labor and 
capital to other products and, as a result, there 
would be relatively less rice production. 

In the course of distribution, a price which 
is too low usually encourages hoarding. In 
view of the low exchange value of rice, the 
farmers would be reluctant to sell their surplus 
crop. Besides, cheap rice means meager income 
and smaller purphasing power of the farmers. 
This, in turn, may have something to do with 
the present business dullness. The landlords, 
food merchants and speculators might also take 
advantage of the low price to hoard rice with 
a view to making windfall profits. 

The most probable consequence would be 
the unconscious wastages of rice in the rural 
community, If rice price goes below the prices of 
other kinds of fodder, such as bean-cake, which 
is the common fodder for cattle in Taiwan, 
people would use it to feed their animals and 
poultry. Other possible wastages such wine- 
brewing may also be prevailing. According to 
the Agricultural Year Book, there were 661,- 
125 farming families in 1951. Suppose each 
family holds 200 K. G. on the average, it 
means that 132,225 M/T is hoarded. Again, 
if each family wastes 100 K. G, of rice in 
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feeding animals or poultry annually, then over 
66,000 M/T will be gone. 

Rice price has the greatest weight in the 
price structure. A rise of rice price would affect 
the general price level outright. The stability of 
money value and the cost of production will 
be the first to be influenced. The effect might 
be as bad as the low price or even worse, 
There is no panacea, indeed. However, in 
mapping out a policy, it is the majority of 
the people that should first be taken into 
consideration. Out of the total population of 
Taiwan, farmers consititute nearly one half; 
government employees and armed forces and 
their dependents, nearly 15%; and laborers, 
it is estimated, about 6%, including commu- 
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The Communists Take Another Tack 


nication and transportation workers. 

If the livelihood of the government employees 
and the armed forces could be adequatedly 
looked after and if wages could be properly 
stabilized with the government stock, then a 
free market of rice would benefit the farmers 
and may not do much harm to the whole 
economy. Rice rations to ordinary residents 
are deemed necessary only when there is a 
serious rice shortage. As to whether the present 
exchange rates between rice and fertilizers or 
cloth and the purchasing prices which the 
government set for buying up the surplus rice 
of the farmers or redeeming farm loans are 
fair and reasonable, it is another question to 


be studied. 


By Fu Yun-ying 


t Joseph Stalin’s funeral, Georgi Maxi- 
milianovich Malenkov thus eulogized his 
deceased precedessor, ‘*The Soviet Union is 
waging a consistent policy of peace. A policy 
based on the Lenin-Stalin premise of the pos- 
sibility of coexistence and peaceful competition 
of captalist and socialist countries.’ He took 
care to add, however, that Russia had a sacred 
duty to keep its army mighty. Following Ma- 
lenkov, both Lavrenty Pavlovich Beria and 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov dwelt on the 
peaceful intentions of Soviet Russia. Observers 
were quick to point out that, owing to the 
internal stress and external pressure, the men in 
the Kremlin have found it necessary to gain time 
to consolidate their party and government or- 
ganizations. It is necessary too that they should 
resort to a change of tactics in order to slow 
down the building up of the defenses of the 
free world against Communist aggression. 
On March 7, Foreign Minister George K. C. 
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Yeh emphatically stated that Russia would not 
relax in her aggression against the free world. 
It is possible, he said, that Russia may launcha 
phony peace offensive for a period during which 
the successors of Stalin will be busily occupied 
in a struggle for power among themselves. As 
predicted by Mr. Yeh, the Soviet peace offensive 
was launched towards the end of March. 

The Communist peace offensive was set in 
motion on the night of March 28 when the 
Chinese Communist radio first announced the 
willingness of the Chinese Communists to accept 
a United Nations Command proposal to ex- 
change sick and wounded war prisoners and 
proposed immediate resumption of the armistice 
talks that had been deadlocked since last year. 
On March 30, Chu En-lai of the puppet Pei- 
ping regime delivered a message through Radio 
Peiping proposing to end the Korean War by 
turning over all prisoners of war who do not 
want to go home to a neutral nation. Two 
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days later, Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov pledged Soviet assistance in trying to 
bring about an armistice in Korea on the basis 
of Chu’s proposals. 

It may be recalled that the truce talks at 


Panmunjom have been suspended since October 


8, 1952 on the last big issue of the exchange of 
war prisoners. It appeared to be a miracle, 
therefore, when the question of the exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners of war was 
settled in only five days. The POW'’s exchange 
at Panmunjom began on April 20. Under this 
agreement, the Reds sent back to the UN Com- 
mand 605 wounded and ailing allied prisoners, 
including 120 Americans, and the UN Com- 
mand handed over to the Communists 5,100 
North Koreans and 700 Chinese. It must be 
noted that the number of disabled allied cap- 
tives is surprisingly small. According to the 
United States Defense Department, the Com- 
munists have made ‘unremitting efforts” to 
convert United States war prisoners to Com- 
munism by applying their ‘brain washing”’ 
technique, By releasing a mere 605 allied 
prisoners, the Communists have lured the allies 
into the hope of getting the armistice talks 
under way. 

In addition to the amazingly speedy nego- 
tiations on the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war, a series of synchronized peace 
moves have been made by the Communists. In 
Berlin, Soviet Supreme Commander General 
Vasily I. Chuikoy invited the Royal Air Force 
officers to discuss ways of preventing ‘‘regret- 
table incidents” in the air, and later invited 
the United States and France to join in the 
talks. In the United Nations Security Council, 
the Soviet delegation agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the Swedish diplomat Dag Hammarsk- 
jold to succeed Trygve Lie as United Nations 
Secretary General. Moscow also carried out its 
promise to release a number of British and 
French civilians interned in North Korea. The 
USSR Foreign Office dramatically informed 
the American Embassy in Moscow that it 
could, if it wished, keep its building overlook- 
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ing the Kremlin, These gestures have led a 
substantial number of people throughout the 
world to hope that Moscow would undergo a 
real change of policy. American press and radio 
executives who were warmly received during 
their eight-day trip to Moscow reported that 
the desire “for peace in Soviet Russia was so 
strong that it looked as if Russia might 
really wish to end the cold war. 

The foreign policy of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has been directed towards the build- 
ing up of European defense. James Reston, 
correspondent of the New York Times, wrote, 
‘*‘The timing of*the Kremlin’s peace offensive 
seems significant to officials in Washington. 
This is the official tourist season there.” It 
may be recalled that the visit of the French 
Prime Minister Rene Mayer to the United 
States was preceded by that of the British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and followed 
by that of the German Federal Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. While it is not known what 
damage has been done to the European defense 
program by the Communist peace offensive, 
it was reported that the French Defense Minis- 
ter Rene Pleven felt .that Russia's current 
peace gestures might delay the French approval 
of the plan for a Western European Army. 

On May 11, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill dramatically called for a speedy meet- 
ing of ‘the smallest number of powers and 
persons possible.” to bring about a ‘generation 
of peace.” His proposal, however, was funda- 
mentally contradictory to the US plan for peace. 
It may be recalled that US Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles had previously said in a 
press conference that high level meetings were 
profitable only when lesser officials had made 
preparations, Rut up to this time no such 
preparations have been made. 

The result of Soviet peace moves in the 
Pacific area is more clearly seen in Japan. 
With the promise of a general peace, the 
stocks of the war industries have slumped. It 
is also learned that Japanese business circles 
are anxious to hold a large exhibition in Shang- 
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hai and Peiping by the end of this year to 
promote trade between Japan and the Chinese 
mainland. 

It was no longer fashionable to talk of the 
Pacific Defense Alliance. On the contrary, 
stories on the post-war settlement of Formosa 
and the division of Korea have once again come 
to the fore. Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh 
described the report of the ‘‘trusteeship of 
Formosa’’ and the division of Korea as ‘‘too 
preposterous to deserve serious comment.” He 
added, “If the United Nations should recognize 
the fruits of Communist aggression in Korea 
and elsewhere, it would be doing something in 
glaring violation of its charter. If the United 
States should sponsor such a concession, it 
would be like offering up world leadership on 
a platter to Soviet Russia.” Syngman Rhee, 
President of the Republic of Korea, stated on 
April 13 that a settlement along any broad or 
marrow waist of the Korean peninsula would 
be a victory for aggressive Communism. Testi- 
fying on April 17 before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
US Secretary of State John F. Dulles stated 
that ‘Nothing in United States policy con- 
templates a trusteeship of Formosa.” He fur- 
ther reiterated the UN objective of a “unified, 
independent and democratic” Korea. 

Following the exchange of sick and wounded 
war prisoners, the truce talks at Panmunjom 
resumed the first session on the morning of April 
26. According to reports from Korea, the pros- 
pects of the truce talks have not been encour- 
aging. Describing the Communist proposals, 
Lieutenant General William K. Harrison, Chief 
UN Delegate, said, ‘*They contain nothing 
which could be a reasonable and constructive 
basis for negotiation.”” ‘‘The Communist new 
eight- point proposal of May 7,” commented 
the New York Times, ‘‘contains enough du- 
bious conditions that whether it is a real com- 
promise or merely another truce trap must 


still be determined.” 
What is going on behind the Iron Curtain 
all this time? According to top United Nations 
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officials in Tokyo, itis believed that the Com. 
munists have completed the construction of a 
modern defense line along the Chinese bank 
of the Yalu River. More than 200,000 people 
have been conscripted to construct the defense 
line consisting of dug-in gun positions, under- 
ground storage areas, and shelters designed to 
withstand even atomic bomb attacks. The same 
line could be used as a springboard for future 
invasion of Korea after the withdrawal of the 
UN forces there. 

In Indo-China, the Vietminh Communists 
won a bloodless victory in an offensive against 
the Indo-Chinese state of Laos when two 
French battalions pulled out of Samneua with- 
out firing a shot. Forty thousand red-led 
Vietminh troops have already won about one 
half of the whole territory of Laos since they 
crossed the border from Vietminh on April 
13. The US Secretary of State officially ex- 
pressed ‘*grave concern” over the unprovoked 
attack on the peaceful country. According to 
other reports from behind the Iron Curtain, a 
force of about 15,000 Chinese Communists 
have marched down through Kwangsi to the 
Indo-China border, while over 10,000 Chinese 
Communists who have infiltrated into Indo- 
China are working side by side with the 
Vietminh troops. On April 16, the official 
Chinese Communist New China News Agency 
reported that Thailand was preparing to send 
troops into the neighboring Laos to help repel 
Communist Vietminh invaders. This ground- 
less charge may be interpreted as a pretext for 
the Chinese Communists to assist the Vietminh 
forces in the open and eventually to invade 
Thailand, the rice bowl of Asia, whenever it 
suits their convenience to do so. In the mean- 
while, the Chinese Communists have concen- 
trated 10,000 men on the Yunnan-Burma 
border ready to move into Burma as a prelude 
to their southward aggression. 

While it is not likely that the free world 
would be taken in by the peace offensive launch- 
ed by Moscow, valuable time will be gained 
by the new masters of the Kremlin to con- 
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solidate their power internally and to tighten 
their hold on the satellites abroad. So far as 
the Chinese Communists are concerned, it is 
obvious that they can no longer bear the 
burden of the Korean War. It is due to these 
factors and President Eisenhower's announced 
policy of liberation that the Communists are 
compelled to change their tactics. 

According to Communist theory, capitalism 
and communism cannot exist side by side. As 
has been pointed out by Joseph Stalin, it is 
sometimes necessary to beat a strategic retreat. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the peace move 
of the 
advance towards the same goal of world con- 


Communists is but another tactical 


quest. Whatever the Communist tactics may 
be, the Communist aim of world revolution 
remains unchanged. The free nations will have 
only themselves to blame if they play into 
Malenkov’s hands by quarrelling among them- 
selves instead of uniting ever more closely 
against the menace of the Soviet peace offen- 
sive. In his major policy speech delivered on 
April 16, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
outlined the steps for the Communists to fol- 
low towards world peace. He said, ‘The test 
of truth is simple. There can be no persuasion 
but by deeds.” It is up to Moscow to demon- 
strate its announced peaceful intentions not by 
words but by deeds. 


Bell Justice 


Chen Shu-ku( RRs), Cheng Hsien 


magistrate of Pu 


( #3), once tried a case of theft. A number of suspects had 


been seized, but he was at a loss to identify the culprit. He non- 
chalantly said, ‘I know of a bell; it can tell most accurately 
which is the thief.” Orders were then given that the bell be con- 
veyed to the back-yard of the courthouse. The prisoners were 
brought forth standing in front of the bell. They were told that 
those innocent will not make a sound when touching the bell, 
while the guilty one will make a sound at the mere touch. Shu- 
ku and his colleagues performed solemn rites to the bell before 
they hedged the bell ‘in with a curtain. The bell, however, was 
secretly smeared with black ink. The prisoners were ordered to 
go behind the curtain one by one and to touch the bell with 
their hands. As they emerged from behind the curtain, their hands 
were examined and were found to have been stained with ink. 
But there was one whose hand remained unsoiled. It did not take 
much grilling before he confessed. For he had been in fear of 
making a sound and dared not touch the bell. 
— Shen Kua: Meng Hsi Pi Tan (4: PHRBER) 
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News from the Mainland 


Farmers Flock into Urban Areas 


n the midst of a spring famine, coupled 
i with unfavorable farming conditions through- 
out the mainland, large numbers of peasants 
continue to migrate into the urban areas from 
the countryside. This mass influx of the farm- 
ing population has caused a dearth of man- 
power in the agricultural field and poses a 
serious threat to the maintenance of order in 
the large cities. 

In other words, this situation is the natural 
outcome of the Chinese Communists’ “land 
reform,” the initial sign of an ultimate collapse 
of the country’s agricultural economy. 

Official 
situation thus: (1) after the completion of the 


Communist sources explain the 
“land reform,’ surplus farm labor could not 
be properly utilized; (2) the adverse effects of 
the propaganda program for the implementa- 
tion of the country’s vast reconstruction pro- 
gram; and (3) the lure of better jobs offered 
by agents of State-operated mining enterprises 
who visited the rural areas. 

The main reason, however, lies in the fact 
that proportionately the amount of land allo- 
cated to each individual as a result of the 
‘land reform” program was insufficient for 
the upkeep of the person concerned. At the 
same time, the peasants were called upon to 
bear intolerable farm taxes which forced them 
to seek other means of livelihood. 
—(Democratic Review) 


Book Tells of Red Purge 


A Chinese book containing the first graphic 


and factual account of how a ‘‘political unde- 
sirable” was purged by the Chinese Commu- 
nists was published in Hongkong on May 15 by 
the Asia Press. 
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Entitled **Mao Tse-tung Killed My Husband,” 
the book was written by Miss Hsu Ching, a 
well-known Chinese newspaper woman. Miss 
Hsu fled to Hongkong recently with three of 
her seven children and wrote the book on her 
husband’s tragic death to give the outside 
world, as she said, some ‘idea of the total 
disregard for justice and human decency on 
the part of the Chinese Communists. 

It is a story of how a family, reared in 
Chinese tradition, was broken up by the Com. 
munist rule of terror in the so-called ‘*Coun- 
ter-Revolutionary Suppression Drive.” 

Miss Hsu told of how her husband was 
arrested without a warrant, held incommunicado 
without charges, and executed without trial. 
In the usual Communist fashion, she and her 
children were forced to denounce and disown 
him in public statements after his execution. 

—(Hongkong Standard) 


Mao Steps up Asia Aggression 


Woodrow Wyatt, former Labor Party Under- 
Secretary for War, warned the British people on 
May 3 that Mao Tse-tung was taking over 
Asia while the West ‘‘waited with respect for 
Malenkov to say whether he was prepared to 
relax the tension in Europe.” 

Predicting that Asian Communism would 
swallow Thailand and Burma in the event 
Indo-China fell into Communist hands, the 
Socialist Member of Parliament said, ‘*What is 
happening in Laos is of much more impor- 
tance than the release of the nine Jewish doc- 
tors in Russia or the photographing of the 
Kremlin by ten American editors.” 

Wyatt, who visited the Far East as a govern- 
ment official, said, ‘*The Communists must not 
be permitted to take over Indo-China. If they 
do, they will be on their way to mastery of 
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the world. The only peaceful settlement which 
will then be possible will be one in which all 
of us will be forced to do whatever the Com- 
munists tell us.” 

Asserting that the Chinese Communists were 
sponsoring a ‘‘Free Thai” movement involving 
Indo-China, Thailand and Burma, Wyatt ex- 
pressed the view that the invasion of Laos 
was the “first step in the creation of this pup- 
pet country.” —(AP) 


Crisis Confronts Chinese Reds 


While the establishment of an ‘thonorable 
armistice’ in Korea remains a thing of the 
future, Peiping’s offer to resume the truce 
talks at Panmuhjom is generally regarded as 
a good opportunity to find out whether the 
Communists are sincere in their professed de- 
sire for peace, In their anxiety for a truce, 
not many people are aware of the Chinese 
Red regime’s dangerous internal factors and 
its desire for a breathing spell. 

The crisis facing the Chinese Red regime 
may be summarized as follows:- 

1. Since the passing away of Stalin, it is 
generally suggested that Mao Tse-tung may 
have been more or less free from the tight 
control of Soviet Russia. While this observa- 
tion ‘is not entirely unfounded, the Chinese 
Reds are now facing the prospect of having 
to fight against the United Nations alone as a 
result of Stalin’s death. When Stalin was alive, 
Mao had full confidence in the so-called Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, He 
appeared to be confident that the United States 
would think twice before dropping a bomb on 
Chinese territory irrespective of whether the 
President of the United States happened to be 
a Democrat or a Republican. Mao could af- 
ford to take a risk beyond the border of the 
Chinese mainland so long as he could count 
on Stalin to back him up. With the death of 
Stalin, Mao is no longer certain that Soviet 
Russia would underwrite for the Chinese Red 
regime. 

2. The prolonged war in Korea is at least 
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as disastrous to the Chinese Reds as it is to the 
United States. While both sides are fighting a 
war outside their own territory, the Chinese 
Communists have been suffering far heavier 
casualties. The heavy loss of life, coupled with 
the lack of any tangible advantages, has un- 
doubtedly lowered the morale of the Commu- 
nist rank and file. 

3. The Chinese Communists’ first ‘‘Five- 
Year Plan,” which was announced to have been 
tremendous 
obstacles in its initial stages and Peiping was 
compelled to reduce the scope of the Plan by 
about 30 per cent. — (Hongkong Standard) 


Reds Profit from Dope Trade 


The United States accused the Chinese Red 
regime in the United Nations on April 15 of 
exporting narcotics to earn American dollars 


started last January, is facing 


and strategic materials. 

Mr. Harry Anslinger, the American delegate, 
told the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotics that smuggled gold was being exchanged 
for narcotics with representatives of the Pei- 
ping regime in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Anslinger was replying to Soviet asser- 
tions last year that a previous American report 
to the Commission had contained false and 
slanderous statements. 

He gave what he declared were brand names 
of opium offered for sale in the world market. 
individuals, firms and 
*‘state” agencies which, he said, were now 


He named Chinese 


operating with Chinese, Korean and Japanese 

Communists to smuggle heroin into Japan. 
Mr. Anslinger said that a portion was sent 

to the United States from Japan not only to 


obtain dollars and strategic materials but also 


to cause sabotage by creating drug addiction. 
Opium and heroin, he said, reached all parts 
of South Korea from North Korea last year. 

Mr. Anslinger said that drugs were carried 
in vessels ranging from the smallest junks to 
the biggest liners, and in airliners and char- 
tered planes. 

Later in 1952, he said, it became firmly 
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established that the movement of gold and nar- 


cotic smuggling were closely connected and 
Communist-inspired. 

He said that large quantities of heroin 
reached the United States Chinese 
mainland and illicit opium and heroin were 


also smuggled into the Philippines and Malaya 


from the 


by Communist agents. 

Mr. Anslinger quoted a Hongkong press re- 
port that senior Peiping officials had met early 
last December and decided to expand sales 
activities. 

He said that ‘information which leaked out 
of the conference” indicated that the Peiping 
regime’s drug revenue from abroad in 1952 
came to about US$70,000,000. — (Reuter) 


Reds Order Surrender of MSS 


Chinese Communists have ordered publishers 
in Hongkong to surrender all manuscripts and 
plates of books not in conformity with their 
ideology. The surrendered manuscripts and 
plates are to be destroyed. 

This was revealed in a collective letter sent 
to Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Permanent Chinese Rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, by 200 
professors of the National Taiwan University. 

In their appeal to the United Nations, the 
professors asked that orders be sent by the 
British authorities to the authorities in Hong- 
kong to take the necessary steps to prevent 
the destruction of the manuscripts. 

The letter disclosed that among the firms 
which have been ordered to comply with the 
Communist order were the Chung Hwa Book 
Company and the Commercial Press. 

Employees of these establishments, knowing 
the value of these manuscripts and plates, have 
so far refused to carry out the order. ‘*But,’’ 
the letter said, ‘fas the head offices of these 
employees are at all times subject to Com- 
munist threats and high-handed treatment, it 





is questionable how long they can hold out 
against the order.” — (AFP) 


Reds Eliminate Chinese Culture 


With a view to eliminating Chinese culture, 
the Chinese Communist authorities have order- 
ed the burning of literary works throughout 
the country. In Shanghai, they have reduced 
to ashes more than 237 tons of books belong- 
ing to two of the largest publishing houses in 
that city. 

According to the March 28 
Communist Kwangming Jih Pao, the Central- 
South China branch of the New China Book 
Store had, in the period of one year, collected 
some 100,000 catties of old books which were 
sold to paper factories as waste paper. Among 
the books destroyed were a number of literary 
works of great value. 

In the same region, the Communist authori- 
ties started a campaign in November 1951 to 
collect all books ‘‘containing feudalistic ways 
of thinking and other harmful features.” In 
campaign, a total of 


issue of the 


connection with this 
25,000 catties of books of these categories were 
collected and subsequently sold to a paper 


factory in Canton. 
Recently, the Central-South China branch 


of the New China Book Store requested its 
branch offices in the rural districts to dispatch 
special agents to the villages to collect all old 
books deemed undesirable. 

In East China, the Reds 
10,000 catties while in the Southwest China 
region, some of China’s most renowned liter- 
ary works were sold as wrapping paper. 

According to the Communist authorities, 
these measures were implemented with a view 
to ‘stabilizing ...... beliefs prevailing in the 
villages and destroying all vestiges of feudalis- 
tic culture.” — (Democrative Review) 


collected some 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Indo - China Situation 


xpressing grave concern over the gravity 
IE of the Indo-China situation and its effect 
on Southeast Asia asa result of the Red thrust 
into the hinterland of Laos, all Chinese vernac- 
ulars declared that the Communist move was 
geared to Malenkov’s peace offensive and that 
the Western democracies would find it too late 
to save Asia if they were confused by the 
latest development and hesitated to come to a 
showdown with the Russians. 

The Central Daily News, in an editorial on 
May 3, pointed out that the Vietminh aggres- 
sion in Laos was deliberately planned and 
evidently supported by the Kremlin and its 
Peiping puppets. The paper disclosed that 
since late April, more than 2,500 tons of arms 
and ammunition have been shipped to the 
Vietminhs from the Chinese mainland while 
the number of Chinese Red “volunteers” with- 
in the territorial boundary of Indo-China has 
been increased to 20,000. Indo-China would 
in no time become another Korea if the Uni- 
ted Nations forces on the Korean battlefield 
were to relax their pressure against the aggres- 
sors. 

The paper censured France for her reluctance 
to recognize the war in Laos as part of a 
global conflict and her refusal to bring the 
case to the United Nations. ‘France has not 
only shown her unwillingness to place the 
Laotian problem on the UN agenda,” the pa- 
per said, ‘“‘but also is afraid to tell the world 
in plain words that the Chinese Communists 


are intervening in the war in Indo-China.” 
Echoing the Philadelphia Inquirer's call for 
an immediate suspension of the Panmunjom 
truce talks and early convening of a conference 
of all anti-Communist Asiatic nations to dis- 
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cuss concerted defense measures, the Hsin 
Sheng Pao editorialized on May 7 that not 
one of the measures taken at present by the 
democracies is able to stop the Red aggression 
in Laos. The resumption of the truce negotia- 
tions in Korea has so demoralized the Western 
powers and has given so strong a hint of their 
eagerness for immediate peace that the Com- 
munists have felt it safe to start the new 
aggression in Laos without fear of the con- 
sequences. The Communist goal, the paper 
said, is not Laos alone but all the countries 
in Asia, including India, Pakistan and the 
Philippines. Only by calling the Panmunjom 
talks to an abrupt halt could the democracies 
show their determination to arrest aggression 
and give a shot in the arm to all Asiatic na- 
tions under Communist menace. 

Sharing the same view, the Chung Hua Jih 
Pao. said on May 7 that the fighting in Laos 
is linked with the war in Korea and therefore 
the resumption of the armistice negotiations at 
Panmunjom was the immediate cause of the 
Red aggression in Laos. The paper further 
stated, in another leading article on May 17, 
that France should be held mainly responsible 
for the deteriorating situation in Indo-China. 
The national aspirations of the Vietnamese 
have never been satisfied although the French 
Government has pledged the independence of 
the three states of Indo-China “within the 
framework of the French Union.” In fact, 
France has never departed from her old colo- 
nial policy, both politically and economically. 
Moreover, she refused the presence of Ameri- 
can military instructors in the Vietnamese 
Army and hesitated to appeal to the United 
Nations for support against the Red aggression, 
all from her fear of bringing her system in 
Indo-China under the continuous supervision 
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of the world organization and of losing gradu- 
ally her colonial control over that vast rich 
empire. ‘*‘A Maginot line manned by more than 
200,000 French troops around a few key posts 
in Indo-China will not be able to stem the 
tide of Red aggression,” the paper concluded. 

The China News said that if President 
Eisenhower hag won the first round in the 
cold war strategy highlighted by the deneu- 
tralization of Taiwan and the forcing of the 
Kremlin bosses to take the ‘“‘peace defensive,” 
there are indications that the free world is 
losing the second round as evidenced by the 
emergence of a new Western appeasement 
policy inviting further Communist invasion in 
Southeast Asia. Said the daily: ‘*The greatest 
Red gain in the peace offensive is the over- 
running of Laos. With the Communists en- 
gaged in a dual policy of peace talks and fresh 
assaults, the free world is still hopelessly torn 
apart in divergent and half-hearted ways of 
dealing with a deadly foe. Free China has long 
warned that without a show of force and 
strength backed by strong determination and 
selfless unity of the Allied nations, the free 
world can not hope to cope with their deadly 
enemy. Had the free world heeded this warn- 


ing, the situation today might be different.” 
POW Issue 


The Chinese press voiced strong objection to 
the latest Communist eight-point proposal on 
the exchange of war prisoners in Korea and 
warned the United Nations not to fall into 
the Red trap by accepting it as a basis for 
negotiations. 

Declaring that the United Nations has com- 
mitted a grave mistake by agreeing to the 
composition of the so-called neutral repatria- 
tion commission proposed by the Communists, 
the Hsin Sheng Pao stated that in a war be- 
tween the free world and the aggressor, or rather 
between righteousness and violence, the term 
‘“‘neutrality’’ does not exist at all. ‘*The very 
fact of accepting the Communist suggestion of 


Naming a neutral custodian body for these war 
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prisoners has already gravely undermined the 
prestige of the world organization which is 
committing itself to fight aggression and to 
uphold justice,” the paper said in an editorial 
on May 13. ‘‘Are the Russian satellites Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and pro-Communist India 
neutrals in the war? Can Sweden and Switzer. 
land, which live under constant coercion of 
Russia, really adopt a neutral stand?” 

The paper pointed out three obvious traps 
in the Red eight-point formula. (1) It is the 
Red tactic of stalling for time because the 
Communist proposal failed to set a time limit 
on the duration in which those prisoners who 
should be held by the 


neutral commission. It also failed to clarify 


refused repatriation 


the organization and procedure of the so-called 
‘political conference of higher level’’ to be 
held after the armistice. (2) It is the intention 
of the Reds to create confusion by creating a 
five-nation neutral repatriation commission in- 


stead ot a one-nation neutgal custodian. This 
increase in the number of neutral states would 
give rise not only to a series of complicated 


technical problems (such as language and 
supply problems) but also five different sets 
of approaches to the POW issue. (3) It is the 
Red intention of finally coercing the war pris- 
oners into accepting repatriation because the 
proposal offered no alternative to repatriation 
or indefinite captivity under the neutral com- 
mission if and when the political conference 
fails to arrive at a settlement. The presence of 
Polish and Czech military forces or civilian 
police in Korea as representatives to the neu- 
tral commission would undoubtedly exert ex- 
cessive pressure on the prisoners refusing 
repatriation. The whole plan, the paper con- 
cluded, is nothing but compulsory repatriation 
in disguise. 

The Central Daily News said that the eight- 
point proposal gave the appearance of accepting 
the ‘Indian plan’ which was passed by the 
United Nations last December and then rejected 
by the Soviet bloc. But, the paper warned, 


the two formulae were slightly different, and 
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the ignorance on the part of the United Na- 
tions Command of this slight difference would 
be bound to have a far-reaching effect. If the 
United Nations agreed to the Red formula, 
which means compulsory repatriation under a 
new name, it would be against its own prin- 
ciples of upholding justice and human rights. 
It would also mean a sell-out of the war 
prisoners who have stood by such principles. 

The Chung Hua Jik Pao condemned Winston 
Churchill for his statement made in the House 
of Commons on May 11 calling for the accep- 
tance of the Communist eight-point proposal 
as a basis for negotiations. Apparently refuting 
the British Prime Minister's words that ‘‘it 
was a wonder that the prisoners of war dispute 
in Korea had been alive for so long,” the 
paper, in an editorial on May 13, declared that 
humanitarian motive weighs with the Americans 
and not with the British, and it was this 
humanitarian motive that has caused the United 
Nations Command, headed by the Americans, 
to fail to come to an agreement with the Com- 
munists on the war prisoners repatriation issue 
in the past two years. 

The paper further advised America not to 
be lured by the eight-point proposal into a 
Communist trap of selling-out Korea as well 
as the 48,000 prisoners of war. ‘‘It is surpris- 
ing to note,” said the paper, ‘“‘that the Western 
European countries are given more voice in 
the truce which, 
together with America, has borne the brunt of 
the war. It must be remembered that the 
Koreans have thrown all their available material 


negotiations than Korea, 


resources and manpower into the war. Their 
stand must therefore be respected and their 
voice heard in the deliberation of any problem 
that vitally concerns the interests of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. The United Nations must not 
neglect the rightful wishes of the Koreans.” 


Big-Power Conference 


The Free China press unanimously deprecated 
Churchill's suggestion for a big-power confer- 
ence ‘on the highest level’ which, if ‘it should 
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come to pass, would have no other result than 
to confuse the free world and to give comfort 


to the enemy. 

Since Churchill has long been suspicious of 
and antagonistic to Russian Communism, he 
cannot be accused of naivete when he proposed 
to call a big-power conference ‘on the highest 
level’ to ease the tension of the world, said 
the Central Daily News on May 14. The real 
reasons behind the move, in the opinion of 
the paper, are (1) his attempt to channelize 
the United States from her present global policy 
to a Europe First policy; (2) his eagerness to 
cater to the wishes of the Laber Party which 
still remains a vociferous and powerful party 
in the British parliament; and (3) his warning 
to the United States that British interests in 
the Middle East should not be ignored. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao seriously deplored that 
Churchill should have seen fit to make such a 
suggestion at a time when Soviet Russia is 
engaged in another aggression in the Kingdom 
of Laos. Should it come true, the paper con- 
tinued, it would deal an irreparable blow to 
the United Nations which is the only agency 
through which all the world problems should 
be solved. Moreover, the big-power conference 
as advocated by Churchill smacks of. secret 
diplomacy which can no longer be tolerated by 
the people of the free world whose memory is 
still vivid with the destructive effects of the 
Munich Conference and the Yalta Agreement. 

In an editorial on the same day, the Com- 
bined Daily said that Churchill, being a bureau- 
crat of the old type, has the interests of only 
his own country at heart, utterly disregarding 
the peace of the worldiand the welfare of man- 
kind, His suggestion for the convening of a 
big-power conference, the paper asserted, if 
realized, would lead the world back to the 
period before World War I when secret diplo- 
macy was the chief means for the solution of 
world problems by the big powers. Churchill’s 
motive in advocating a big-power conference is 
to buy temporary peace for Britain at the ex- 
pense of others. 
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Declaring that Churchill’s proposal has can- 
celled whatever advantage the United States 
has wrested in the past few months in the 
cold war, the Kung Lun Pao editorialized on 
May 14 that his speech gave us the impression 
that he would buy peace at any cost. ‘*We 
have to point out,” the paper warned, ‘‘that 
peace at any sacrifice and cost would only give 
encouragement to our enemy without being 
able to bring about either the easing of the 
world tension or genuine world peace. Any 
conference called without previous understand- 
ing among its participants would certainly meet 
with dismal failure. Moreover, to be engaged 
in secret diplomacy with Soviet Russia is the 
most dangerous thing imaginable.” 


Second KiMT Plenary Session 


In an editorial on May 8, the Hsin Sheng 
Pao said that, among the numerous resolutions 
passed at the second plenary session of the 7th 


the one connected 


Kuomintang Convention, 
with the formation of an overall anti-Communist 
united front deserved special attention. The 
anti-Communist struggle, the paper continued, 
is not national but international in scope. In 
achieving her goal of sovietization of the world, 
Soviet Russia has been trying every devious 
means at her disposal to split the free world. 
Only by pulling all the anti-Communist coun- 
tries together will the free world be able to 
combat Soviet aggression. In the formation of 
an overall anti-Communist united front, the 
paper opined, the following cardinal principles 
should be kept constantly in mind: (1) it 
should be international in character; (2) its 
strength should be derived from the people 
instead of a few bureaucrats and military of- 
ficers; (3) though a social movement, it should 
be closely connected with politics. 

Asserting that all the resolutions passed at 
the second plenary session were vitally im- 
portant, the Chung Hwa Jik Pao editorialized 
that the people have to redouble their efforts 
in the anti-Communist struggle on the one 
hand and lay a sound foundation for national 
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reconstruction on the other. In the strenuous 
work ahead, the paper called on all Kuomintang 
party members to exert themselves all the more, 
so as to set a good example to all the people 
both here and abroad. To attain the above- 


the opinion of the 







mentioned objective, in 
paper, nothing is more important than unity 
of purpose and efforts. The formation of an 
overall anti-Communist united front as resolved 
by the Kuomintang Central Committee is pri- 
marily designed for this purpose. China, since 
the turn of the present century, has gone 
through and surmounted many crisis, the paper 
said, Past experiences have eloquently proved 
that the more critical the national situation, 
the more united the country. It is hoped that 
the people will give further expression to such 
a spirit so as to hasten the day of national 
recovery and reconstruction. 

The Kuomintang being the motivating force 
in China's national revolution and anti-Com- 
munist struggle, its consolidation and reform 
would be closely related to the fate of the 
country, said the Combined Daily. Thus the 
convocation of the second plenary session of 
the 7th Kuomintang Convention was full of 
historic significance and could not just be re: 
garded as an ordinary meeting of a political 
party. The paper then went on to say that of 
all the resolutions passed in the three-day con- 
ference, the one connected with the strengthen- 
ing of the party organization is most timely, 
The Kuomintang did make much contribution 
to the country during the past few decades, 
But due to the infiltration of opportunists into 
the party after the victorious conclusion of the 
war against Japan, looseness in party morale 
was conspicuous among its rank and file. Since 
the removal of the government to Taiwan, the 
party has been thoroughly reformed. The pres- 
ent decision to further strengthen the party 
organization will undoubtedly ‘make it better 
equipped to discharge the numerous tasks 
entrusted to it. The resolution to summon the 
National Assembly will be backed by all the 
people, the paper said, because it shows that 
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the government is solicitous for public opinion united front as a significant measure. In the 
and is ready to observe both the letter and anti-Communist and anti-Russian struggle, the 
spirit of the constitution. The paper regarded whole country has to pull together. 

the resolution to form an overall anti-Communist 


Me and Thee 


A bailiff had a criminal monk in his custody and was given 
the task of sending him to exile. While they were on the way, 
the bailiff was one day the worse for drink in a nightly’ carouse. 
The clever monk lost no time in giving the bailiff a shave on 
the head, unraveled the string that was tied on his own neck, 
and, tying it on the neck of the drunken bailiff, quickly took to 


his heels. Upon wakening the next morning, the bailiff found no 
monk. Stroking his head, he found it was bare scalp; and further- 
more the string was dangling about his neck. He cried in horror, 
“The monk is apparently here, safe and sound. But, where am 
sr” 


— Liu Yuan-ching: Hsien Yi Pien (S| 4, : GH4) 
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Foreign Press Opinion | 


l. Back to Panmumjom Again 


he New York Times in its editorial on 

May 8 maintained that the Communists’ 
new ‘*‘compromise” proposal “calls for careful 
study and further negotiations to clarify just 
what it means.” After having mentioned that 
the Communists have backed down on their 
previous insistence that balking prisoners must 
be removed to a neutral nation while their fate 
was being determined, the paper stated that 
‘““What the Communists now propose is that 
the unwilling prisoners may stay in Korea, as 
the United Nations has insisted from the start. 
But, instead of being handed over to the cus- 
tody of a neutral state, as proposed by Chou 
En-lai, whose concession on that point formed 
the basis for the resumption of the truce 
negotiations, the Communists now propose that 
the unwilling prisoners should be handed over 
to a ‘neutral’ five-nation repatriation commis- 
sion. This is a switch which puts the negotia- 
tions on a new basis, especially after the 
United Nations had agreed to an Asian nation 
as the neutral custodian and had accepted one 
of the Communist nominees for that office— 
Pakistan.” 

Pointing out that ‘the selectipn of India 
would represent an obvious slap at Pakistan, 
and just how neutral the Communist-proposed 
commission (Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland and India) would be in the face of 
Communist pressure on the Soviet satellites and 
all Asia is a question,” the paper went on to 
say that “the most serious obstacle to accep- 
tance of the Communist compromise would 
seem to be the provision that the unwilling 
prisoners shall be put under the guard of 
armed forces provided in equal numbers by the 
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five commission members. In reference to the 
Communist offer of cutting down the previously 
suggested timetable for repatriation, the paper 
opined that ‘it still insists on making the 
unwilling prisoners a captive audience for 
‘persuasion’ by Communist agents, who would 
now be backed, in part at least, by Communist 
guards. And those who still resisted such pres. 
sure and continued to reject ‘repatriation’ to 
Communist slavery would be left as pawns of 
a political conference dealing with the whole 
Korean problem.” 

“In short,” the paper concluded, ‘‘despite 
the two major concessions the Communists 
have made so far they are -still attempting to 
use every trick in their arsenal to get their 
hands on all prisoners, willing or not. That is 
not merely a matter of face-saving; it is a 
matter of discouraging desertion of their armies 
in a future war. That is also the reason why 
neither the United Nations nor the United 
States can afford to repeat, even under a 
subterfuge, the grave mistakes made on that 
score after the last war.” 

The New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially the previous day that ‘‘The negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom have given every evidence 
over recent days of settling down into a stale. 
mate. On Wednesday General Harrison described 
the progress as ‘zero,’ and the delays seem 
the more intolerable when compared with the 
directness of Communist military moves in 
Laos. For the first time since the renewal of 
the talks there is a real question as to whether 
the Communists want to settle the one remain- 
ing obstacle to an armistice.” 

“What has made the negotiations difficult 
for our side,” the paper pointed out, ‘‘is the 
old realization that the Communists take ad- 
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vantage of reasonable compromises in order to 
find new occasions for stalling or distortion. 
If we could be convinced of the good will of 
the enemy, the achievement of an armistice 
would be an easy matter. Without this assur- 
ance of good will, the simplest problems become 
insoluble. The issue at Panmumjom is, very 
plainly, whetherthe Communists want a settle- 
ment. On that question mark the negotiations 
of each recent day have ended fruitlessly.” 

“The crux of the plan probably lies in the 
provision,’ observed the Christian Science 
Monitor in its editorial on May 8, “that within 
four months of turning over to a_ neutral 
commission all prisoners who do not wish 
repatriation ‘the nations to which the prisoners 
of war belong shall have freedom to explain to 
all these prisoners all matters relating to their 
return to their homelands .............. But if the 
commission allowed Communist representatives, 
in terms and under conditions of their own 
choosing, to ‘explain’ to recalcitrant prisoners 
their ‘right’ to repatriation, such explanation 
could easily become shameless intimidation, 
bludgeoning the POWs into returning by threats 
of reprisal against their families. Then what 
would become of the principle of ‘no forcible 
repatriation’ on which the UN has rightly taken 
an uncompromising moral stand?” 

The Kansas City Times editorialized on May 
8 that “The enemy is showing surface signs of 
wanting a truce. It could have been achieved 
already if the Communists had not been bent 
on getting every Allied prisoner back in their 
hands by persuasion or pressure regardless of 
the declared wishes of thousands of these men 
not to live under Red rule again. Apparently 
the one thing holding up a settlement is our 
respect for the right of these men to have 
political asylum. This right is not up for barter. 
Surely the Communists must understand this 
in moving once more to end the deadlock that 
has prevented the long hoped for armistice.” 

The New York World Telegram in its 
editorial on the same day stated that ‘The 
Reds would have a minimum of three votes on 
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any issue among the five ‘neutral’ governments 
they have nominated to have custody over 
Korean prisoners of war who do not want to 
return to Communist control. Only Sweden and 
Switzerland are real neutrals. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are Soviet satellites. India, 
always a zealous champion of Red China, 
would be a third rubber-stamp.” 

Pointing out that “the five-nation custodial 
arrangement would not be manageable even 
were it made up of like-minded governments,” 
the paper went on to say that “‘A two-nation 
commission probably would work out all right, 
if both nations were real neutrals. But no 
Soviet satellites should be accepted in any 
circumstances, because they could not be free 
moral agents. It would be folly to assume that 
they would accept such assignments in good 
faith.” 

The Washington: Post editorialized on the 
same day along the same line: **A multi-nation 
commission to assume custody of the unrepa- 
triated prisoners would mean divided respon- 
sibility and hence no responsibility.” While 
conceding that a five-nation commission ‘“‘might 
suffice for supervision of the over-all prisoner 
exchange,” the paper was of the opinion that 
‘to safeguard the prisoners a single neutral 
nation ought to be responsible.” It further 
pointed out that to refer the problem of those 
prisoners who do not wish to return ‘to a 
conference “is no guarantee that 


political 
the idea of eventual forced repatriation has 
been abandoned.” 

While the London Times in its editorial on 
May 7, in reference to General Harrison's 
statement to the Communists that “time is 
running out,” asked: What does this mean? 
Are we going to walk out before the last 
chance of an acceptable compromise has 
vanished?” Labour's Daily Herald maintained 
editorially the next day: “*No General, however 
bluff, and no Admiral, however breezy, is 
qualified for the task. This is a job for dip- 
lomats acting on the direct instructions of 
responsible statesmen.” 
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‘The crucial question is:’’ observed the 
Scotsman editorially on the same day, ‘*What 
is to happen to thase prisoners who ultimately 
refuse to be repatriated? The Communist pro- 
posal is that if at the end of four months any 
prisoners still refuse repatriation their fate 
should be decided by the political conference 
that would follow the armistice. This shelves 
the problem instead of solving it Are the 
Communists saying in effect, ‘Let us leave 
this question over for the present, and it will 
be found that the advantages of a political 
settlement will far outweigh the inconvenience 
likely to be suffered by prisoners who are 
reluctant to go home’? There is always the 
possibility that the political talks might drag 
on, and there is no statement in the Russian 
proposals that the fate of these men should be 
decided, or even considered, by any particular 
date. Prisoners who do not wish to be re- 


patriated should not be kept in captivity 


indefinitely.” 


(2) New Communist Attack in 


Indo-China 


The New York Times in its editorial on 
May 10 recalled that ‘*At the same time that 
the Korea truce talks have moved again into 
the stage of questions, possible counter-proposal, 
and a general showing of pace, there have 
been several sharp actions in respect to Indo- 
China.” Pointing out that ‘the Communist 
invasion of Laos, now at least temporarily 
halted, appears to have served as something 
of a catalyzer in the Western efforts to make 
the Indo-Chinese sector more secure,” the 
paper warned that ‘‘the danger to Thailand, 
Burma, Cambodia and Malaya could not be 
ignored. Even with a partial Communist with- 
drawal, the threat is still posed and there can 
be no letting down of the guard.” 

*“‘These movements all serve as a reminder,” 
the paper continued, ‘“‘that a ‘truce’ in Korea 
is not a ‘peace’ in the Far East. It is generally 
accepted that Communist truce proposals were 
made originally as a bit of military tactics 
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to get a breathing space and to obtain a 
slackening off in the United Nation efforts, 
Vietnam’s Prime Minister suggests that there 
is a similar possibility in Indo-China. The 
bitter experience of the better part of the past 
two years in trying to deal with Communist 
duplicity in the matter of ‘negotiation’ should 
certainly put us and keep us on the alert, 
just as they require us to submit any and 
every Communist proposal to the most search. 
ing examination.” 

“One reason suggested for the withdrawal is 
that the invaders could not maintain their long 
and vulnerable supply lines; observed editor- 
ially the New York Herald Tribune on May 
8, ‘‘another is that the advance was halted by 
the monsoon rains, now just beginning, but 
these hazards would have been taken into 
account when the campaign was planned, 
Parhaps the Laotians disappointed Communist 
expectations by not rallying to the Viet Minh 
standard and delivering the -country before the 
start of the rainy season; certainly the Moscow 
press has laid heavy emphasis of late on a 
Laotian ‘national liberation movement.’ Again 
there is the possibility that a retreat might 
be a political move, related to the Korean 
negotiations and playing an obscure part in 
some vast peace offensive. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be, the French Union forces 
are wise in keeping up their guard, welcoming 
the arrival of ‘Flying Boxcar’ reinforcements 
and taking nothing for granted.” 

*‘Indeed, the political explanation is the only 
one that makes ovar-all sense,” commented 
editorially the Washington Post on May 8. 
‘A long-range military conquest would scarece- 
ly have been started so close to the monsoon 
season. Moreover, even if the Soviet Union 
did not spark the invasion, it hardly would 
call a halt to something that appeared to be 
so successful in gaining prestige for the Viet 
Minh and losing it for the white man in Asia. 
But if the conquest is viewed as political more 
than military, then it has accomplished much 
of its purpose. It has served to intimidate the 
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in a Laotians, who will now be wary about oppos- 
forts, ing what appears to be so overwhelming a 
there force. It has demonstrated the lack of French 
The strength and, more important, the decided lack 
past of Laotian enthusiansm for the French control.” 
unist ‘‘There are half a dozen other theories, any 
10uld one of which may be right,” ediotrialized the 
alert, Philadelphia Inquirer on the next day, ‘‘and 
and all of which may be wrong. Of one thing 
arch. only we may be sure: That whatever these 
Red tactics may mean, the long-range Red 
al is goal—conquest of Asia—remains unchanged. 
long Only last week the Soviet paper, Kommunist, 
itor- in Moscow made that plain when it wrote: 
May ‘The policy of peace and friendship between 
1 by peoples is essential to the Soviet state. However, 
but this policy does not in any way involve a 
into sacrifice of moral and political support to the 
ned. liberation movements in colonial countries.’ 
inist This is Malenkov speaking, too.” 
{inh The Washington Evening Star in its editorial 
the on May 7 stated: **As a result of the Commu- 
cow | nist Viet Minh offensive in Laos, the situation 
ma in Southeast Asia seems to be shaping up into 
zain what conceivably may be the beginning of an 
ight international crisis of the first magnitude......In 
ean an immediate sense, the most ominous aspect 
in of the drive into Laos is a report that the Viet 
ex. Minh forces invovled are headed in the direction 
rces of Thailand .,....Meanwhile, on Formosa, Chinese 
‘ing Nationalist intelligence sources (often accurate) 
nts have asserted that thousands of Communist 
Peiping’s troops are taking part in the new 
nly offensive. If this latter report is true, then 
ted ‘Thailand has every reason to be worried, and 
8. so has the whole of Southeast Asia, and so 
ed has the free world at large.........Given Indo- 
0a China and Thailand, it would be relatively 
- easy for them to take over Burma, Malaya 
ald and everything beyond—not overnight, of 
be course, but step by step in a period of years.” 
jet The Christian Science Monitor, in its editorial 
ie on May 2, while conceding that “What is now 
ore happening in the Indo-Chinese states on the 
ch other side of the Pacific Ocean may be fully 
he 
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as important to Americans as what is happen- 
ing at the other extremity of their own 
country,” maintained that “political factors 
were far more important than military in 
Indo-China.” In answering the question *‘What 
can the United States do besides sending more 
arms via the French?” the paper asserted that 
“Tt can recognize that unless American aid is 
used to promote Indo-Chinese 
rather than to defend French prerogatives, it 
might ‘as well be stopped tomorrow.” After 
having mentioned the national aspirations ex- 
pressed recently by both the King of Cambodia 
and Emperor Bao Dai, the paper opined that 
‘“‘This suggests’ that the continuing though 
watered-down colonialism of French policy is 
alienating even those Indo-Chinese leaders who 
have been accounted ‘puppets’ of France.” 
The New York Journal-American editorialized 
on May 7 that if the United States had insisted 
on France for a clearer and firmer commit- 


independence 


ment for the independence of the associated states 
of Indo-China, ‘the invasion of Laos might a 
not have been attempted.......Instead of uniting . ‘ 
the independent siations of Asia against Com- 
munist aggression, the United States has been 
playing second fiddle to French and British 
colonial policy which operates to keep Asia 
divided.” Recalling that ‘‘well before the be- 
ginning of the Korean war, Nationalist China, 
the Philipplines and South Korea wanted to 
form a Pacific defense organization, but Britain 
frowned on the idea and former Secretary of 
State Acheson vetoed it as ‘premature’”, the 
paper went on to say: ‘*The British opposed 
forming a united front against Communism in 
Asia because they did not want to enter an 
alliance with Free China which would an- 
tagonize Red China. France opposed such an 
alliance because it did not want Laos, Vietnam 
and Cambodia recognized as members in their 
own right. This has left the independent nations 
without a common defense plan, where they 
can be knocked off one at a time, and it has 
given Red China a free hand to do just that.” 





Book Reviews 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR 
EAST, 1945-1951 
By Harold M. Vinacke. ‘Published 
under the Auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford 
University Press, London, 1952. 
viiit144 Pages. 


his booklet was originally prepared by Mr. 

Harold M. Vinacke, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Cincinnati, presum- 
ably at the request of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, as a data paper for the 
eleventh international conference of the Institute 
held at Lucknow, India, in October 1950. The 
text has been revised slightly and enlarged by 
the addition of a new chapter carrying the 
story through the summer of 1951 and discuss- 
ing the issues raised by the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ intervention in the Korean war. 

Though the chapter headings indicate that 
Professor Vinacke has included in his survey 
the whole of Southeast Asia, Korea, and Japan 
in addition to the complex of problems relating 
to China and the Chinese Communists, it is 
the Chinese question that has received the 
major emphasis by taking up two-thirds of the 
space. The most conspicuous feature of the 
book, in so far as it relates to things Chinese, 
is the liberal quotations from United States 
Relations with China, Department of State 
Publication 3573, Far Eastern Series 30, 1949, 
commonly known as the White Paper. But in 
spite of the inevitable bias that must result 
from too much reliance upon materials con- 
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tained in a publication which, as Professor 
Vinacke himself puts it, is ‘designed to close 
the chapter on support of the Kuomintang so 
as to open the way for a fresh approach to the 
China problem,” (p. 92) the author is able to 
maintain a fair degree of objectivity in his 
treatment of the tangled skein of postwar 
history. A few points deserve the strongest 
emphasis in retrospect and in the light of later 
developments. 

The first point bears on Russian attempts 
to tip the scales in favor of the Reds by 
facilitating their entry into Manchuria and 
obstructing the exercise of effective control by 
the National Government. By both direct and 
indirect methods, the Russian Government, 
which had pledged in the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 1945, 
to assist in the postwar reconstruction of 
China exclusively through the medium of the 
National Government, did everything in_ its 
power to make a mockery of its pledge. Let 
us hear what Professor Vinacke has to say in 
this connection: *...the stripping of Manchuria 
of its plant capacity, even though Japanese - 
owned, was not the action of a friend. And 
the conditions of transfer of Manchuria to 
Chinese control were certainly an indirect but 
effective method of assisting the unrecognized 
Communists against the recognized National 
Government.... Unarmed ‘civilians,’ were admit- 
ted in large numbers... and were permitted to arm 
themselves from the armament taken from the 
Japanese. Consequently, when the Kuomintang 
forces arrived they were faced by organized 
and equipped Communist forces. The National 
Government forces were permitted only very 
restricted entry through the Russian-controlled 
ports, so that they had to enter by land routes 
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which the Communists attempted to block. 
Consequently, extensive military operations had 
to be undertaken if Manchuria was to be brought 
under control by the National Government. 
These operations, undertaken against the advice 
of the American Military Mission,......proved 
ultimately disastrous to the position of the 
National Government since they stretched its 
limited military resources too far. The troops 
sent to Manchuria were lost because of 
inability to keep them supplied and reenforced. 
Thus the disparity between the Communists 
and the National Government in China itself 
was lessened by the one-sided losses in Man- 
churia.” (pp. 52-53) Later events proved that 
the loss of Manchuria by the National Gov- 
ernment started a chain-reaction which ultimate- 
ly led to the fall of the Chinese mainland into 
Communist hands and the enslavement of the 
450,000,000 Chinese by their Russian masters 
through the instrumentality of the puppet 
As the so-called Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of August 
14, 1945, which has since been denounced by 
the Chinese National Government, was based 


Peiping regime. 


on the secret Yalta agreements, as that treaty 
has been perverted by the Russian Government 
to enslave the Chinese people, and as President 
Eisenhower has solemnly declared in his first 
State of the Union message that ‘*‘We (the 
Americans) shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves’ and that ‘‘this 
Government (the American Government) rec- 
ognizes no kind of commitment contained in 
secret understandings of the past with foreign 
Governments which permit this kind of enslave- 
ment,”’ the liberation of the Chinese people 
follows as a matter of. logical necessity. We 
are confident that as long as the fire of 
freedom keeps on burning in the breasts of 
millions of Free Chinese and as lomg as the 
clarion call of President Eisenhower strikes a 
responsive chord in the hearts of Americans, 


the Chinese people cannot be doomed to eternal 


enslavement. 
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The second point in Professor Vinacke’'s 
story that is worth noting and being taken to 
heart has to do with the effects which the 
truce, arranged through the good offices of 
General George C. Marshall between the Gov- 
ernment and the Chinese Communists early in 
1946, had on the subsequent course of events. 
These are the exact words, without the omission 
or insertion of a single comma, which Professor 
Vinacke has used to describe the painful 
episode: ‘*The truce itself, as far as it was 
actually enforced, proved to have been advanta- 
geous to the Communists rather than the Kuo- 
mintang when full scale civil war broke out in 
the last half of 1947, following recognition of 
the failure of American mediation efforts. When 
the truce began the National Government armies 
had the initiative and were on the offensive. 
The activity of the truce teams in applying the 
terms of the agreement prevented the Nation- 
alist armies from attaining their objectives and 
from wiping out large bodies of Communist 
troops. The period of the truce gave the 
Communists the necessary time to recover, and 
in their turn to assume the offensive.” (pp. 
47-48) 

I have just said that this point should be 
taken to heart, because if the Marshall truce 
resulted in the loss of initiative by the National 
Government, the escape of Communist troops 
from being wiped out, and their assumption of 
the offensive in the Chinese civil war of 1946- 
1948, the Malik truce talks in the current 
Korean war have produced practically identical 
results. Let General James A. Van Fleet, 
former commander of the Eighth Army, bear 
testimony. As reported by an AP despatch from 
Washington dated March 22, this is what~ he 
told the U. S. Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on March 5, 6, and 10: 

In June, 1951, the Allied Army had the 
Reds retreating ‘‘in a panic” and “I was 
crying to be turned loose.” He said he’ 
thought at that time he could have pursued 
the enemy, captured 200,000 to 300,000 
prisoners and ‘all his heavy equipment.” 
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But he added he was ordered to stop as 
the truce talks began. (Hongkong Standard, 
March 24, 1953) 

With this evidence before us, it only remains 
to be added that the Chinese Communists are 
parties to the truce talks on both occasions and 
that they have duped the Chinese National 
Government once and are duping the United 
States and the United Nations with the same 
trick. The question is: Is Uncle Sam to fall 
into the same booby trap with eyes wide open? 
Fortunately, he is warned by historian Vinacke 
and soldier Van Fleet, and there is yet time 
to retrace his steps. 

A third point in Professor Vinacke’s review 
of American policy towards China, to which 
we should like to invite the reader’s attention, 
concerns the part which American expressions 
of lack of confidence in the Chinese Govern- 
ment played in weakening that Government in 
its struggles against the Reds. Says our author 
with complete candor: ‘Recurrent American 
expressions of lack of confidence in the honesty 
and efficiency of the National Government 
helped to strengthen this view in China as well 
as in the United States, and were an impor- 
tant factor in weakening the government in its 
struggle against the Communists. Thus, al- 
though it was American policy to support the 
National Government, the methods of expression 
of policy actually served to weaken it.” (pp. 
53-54) It is, therefore, perfectly clear that in 
spite of all the goodwill that had animated 
American critics of the Chinese Government 
before the rise of the puppet Peiping regime 
they played directly into the hands of the 
Communists and helped in pushing their 
friends, the Chinese Nationalists, over the 
abyss. 

A fourth point, which yet remains very 
much relevant to the secular conflict between 
Communism and democracy, has to do with the 
mistaken notion of International Communism. 
In their eagerness to see the rise of more 
Titos here and there, the policy-makers of the 
West have failed ‘to appreciate the position 
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of national Communist parties in their relation- 
ship to the Kremlin and as instruments of 
Soviet foreign policy.” (p. 86) The results of 
this failure are seen nowhere else more clearly 
than in the case of China. ‘*The Chinese 
Communist Party was too long viewed,” says 
Professor Vinacke, ‘‘as essentially a party of 


- agrarian reform, which would participate in 


national politics within a democratic framework. 


‘It was on this view that American policy 


toward China was first based. After that view 
was no longer tenable, those whose knowledge 
of China was held to be unquestionable argued 
that the Chinese Communist Party, even viewed 
as Communist in its program, was fundament- 
ally nationalist and thus would not accept 
outside direction, as had Communist parties in 
other countries. In short, it was held that the 
nature of China and of the Chinese was such 
that the word to be underscored in the term 
Chinese Communist was Chinese rather than 
Communist,” (pp. 86-87) If the view that the 
Chinese Reds were ‘essentially a party of 
agrarian reform” ‘‘was no longer tenable,” and 
if the American policy toward China based on 
that view came to grief, no happier outcome 
is likely to issue from this newer theory that 
‘tthe Chinese Communist Party was funda- 
mentally nationalist and thus would not accept 
outside direction.” The sooner the wishful 
thinkers in the Western chancellories disabuse 
their minds of the possibility of weaning Mao 
Tse-tung from the Kremlin and of splitting 
Peiping and Moscow, the better it would be 
for the free world as a whole. For then there 
would be no reason for appeasement, and the 
free nations could present a really united front 
against Communist aggression. 

Lastly, Professor Vinacke has done the general 
public a good turn by enlightening them about 
the underlying causes of the Indian policy of 
neutrality. Instead of being a sign of strength, 
India’s fence-sitting attitude is shown by our 
author to be the result of its inherent weak- 
nesses. “Its internal weaknesses, its unsettled 
relations with Pakistan, and its fears, based on 
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its location, of the Soviet Union, were factors 
in the establishment of the policy of neutral- 
ity. Consequently India did not attempt to put 
itself at the head of an organized Asian bloc 
which had its own program of development 
to present to the United States. Its neutrality 
reflected weakness rather than the strength 
which would enable it to lead or even to mediate 
between the Communists and the anti-Commu- 
nists in the Far East.” (p. 91) With this passage 
in mind, every reader will be able to form his own 
opinion next time when he hears of Mr. Nehru 
posing as the archangel of peace and as the 
self-appointed mediator between the Commu- 
nist bloc and the Free World. 

It only remains for us to point out the 
greatest blunder which the American Govern- 
ment had committed before the Reds came into 


power on the Chinese mainland. Basing its 


policy on the mistaken theory that the Chinese 
Communists were agrarian reformers and that 
they were primarily Chinese and only inciden- 
tally Communist, the United States fell into the 
unforgivable error of imagining that ‘‘the out- 
come of the internal struggle for power in 
China, whatever it should prove to be, would 
not have dangerous consequences for the United 
States in its struggle to contain Soviet power. 
Consequently American support of the National 
Government against the Communists, while 
extensive, was never designed to be great 
enough to force a decision favorable to it as 
essential to the interests of the United States’. 
(p. 87) The consequences of such a half-hearted 
and lukewarm policy have proved to be posi- 
tively dangerous to the best interests of the 
United States. For, with the capture of politi- 
cal power on the Chinese mainland, Mao Tse- 
tung and his hordes were emboldened to in- 
tervene in the Korean war. The 140,000 casual- 
ties and 15 billion dollars of expenditure are 
only part of the bill which the American peo- 
ple have to foot. This painful experience should 
serve as a grim warning to President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles that hesitation to 
lend adequate support to a friend of proven 
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loyalty at the opportune moment is likely to 
do as much harm, if not more, to the United 
States as to the party immediately concerned. 
If, unfortunately, the same indecision should 
continue to characterize American policy to- 
wards Free China, the lessons of history would 
have fallen on deaf ears and the future of free- 
dom in the Far East would be terrible to con- 


template. 
Durham S. F. Chen 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


By Ernest Day Carman 
Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1950 
175 pages, US$3.25 


he book of Mr. E. Day Carman, giving 
TT us a penetrating analysis of Soviet 
Russia’s relentless drive towards world dom- 
ination, is evidently the result of intensive 
research. Mr. Carman states that **no country 
and no people along the thousands of miles of 
Soviet border from the North Pacific through | 
Asia and Europe to the North Atlantic have 
escaped the territorial acquisitions of Soviet, 
Russia.” This is, indeed, a conclusion drawn 
from the past records of Soviet-Russian aggres- 
sion upon the neighbouring countries and other 
countries not immediately adjacent to Russian 
territory. 

Soviet imperialists, Mr. Carman points out 
in this book, has always shown a great deal 
of concern about their territorial aggrandize- 
ment on the pretext that they are only looking 
after their own security. In order to render 
their position sufficiently secure against pos- 
sible attack from the outside world, Soviet 
expansionists always seck to weaken their bor- 
dering countries. In other words, Soviet se- 
curity, as President Eisenhower rightly put it 
in one of his recent speeches, is built on the 
insecurity of other nations. 

While sharing the view of Mr. Carman in 
his analysis of the historical, geographical, polit- 
ical and economic factors relating to Soviet 
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expansion at the expense of such countries as 
the three Baltic states, Poland, Finland, Ru- 
mania, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
Turkey, Iran, Japan and China, the reviewer 
wants to point out another important factor 


which may help to explain why Soviet impe- 
rialists have been so greedy of territory. The 
atomic bombs dropped on Japanese cities 
shortly before the end of World War II so 
astounded Soviet strategists that they decided 
that Soviet Russia should delay no longer 
in declaring war on Japan. At the same time, 
they began to consider the question of how 
Soviet strategy could meet the new challenge 
of the atomic era. Since then, the new Soviet 
strategy has been one of striving to make 
the Soviet heartland as invulnerable as possible 
to atomic attacks, With this end in view, 
Soviet expansionists cannot help wishing to 
seize control of more territories in their neigh- 
boring countries. 

The conquest of the Chinese mainland by 
the Chinese Communists is but an example 
illustrative of how, through the cootdinated 
activities of Russian and Chinese Communists, 
Moscow had succeeded in bringing the whole 
mainland under its direct control within a 
short period of time and in creating the illu- 
sion that the Chinese mainland is still under 
the jurisdiction of a sovereign state, that is, the 
so-called ‘*People’s Republic of China.” Soviet 
domination over the Chinese mainland is an 
inevitable consequence of the Yalta Agreements. 

It may be recalled that Stalin signed a 
pledge to join the war against Japan at Yalta 
on February 11, 1945 only after he had 
obtained a big reward from President Roose- 
velt at the expense of China. According to the 
author’s opinion, there were doubtless good 
reasons for the decisions of Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Yalta: firstly, both of them were 
aware that victory in the Pacific might cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives; secondly, both 
men were yet not fully aware of the poten- 
tialities of atomic weapons. The author, how- 
ever, overlooked another reason, perhaps a 
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more important one, which prompted Roosevelt 
to accept Stalin’s demands without concerning 
himself too much with the political phases of 
the postwar program. That reason was that he 
grossly over-estimated the strength of the Jap- 
anese forces garrisoning Manchuria. Mr. David 
J. Dallin, in his ‘‘Soviet Russia and the Far 
East,’’ wrote that General William J. Donovan, 
wartime head of the United States Office of 
Strategic Services, reported later that ‘The 
bargain struck at Yalta with the Soviet Union 
in return for her entry (into the war) against 
Japan was based upon the estimate of the 
Kwantung Army in the absence of intelligence 
reports.” 

However, espionage activities in Manchuria, 
conducted by the Soviet HKGB, had never 
ceased to operate notwithstanding the fact that 
relations between Soviet Russia and Japan at 
that time were governed by the Pact of Neu- 
trality signed in Moscow on October 1, 1941. 
Thus, Soviet Russia was in a position not only 
to know the actual strength of the supposedly 
formidable Kwantung Army, but was able to 
prepare the way for the Chinese Communists 
eventually to seize Manchuria through the ex- 
ploitation of underground forces in Manchuria 
organized by Soviet Russia during the years of 
Japanese military occupation. 

The case presented by the book under re- 
view in connection with the annexation’ of 
Chinese territory of Tannu- Tuva or Urianghia 
by the Soviet Union is not quite in conformity 
with the true state of affairs. By the treaty of 
1727, concluded at Kiakhta between Tsarist 
Russia and China, the region which the former 
*“‘Tuvian People’s Republic” was located was 
recognized as a part of Chinese territory. On 
June 27, 1941 the so-called Tuvian People’s 
Republic, at the instigation of Stalinist Russia, 
declared war against Germany. Three years 
later, on August 17, 1944, the extraordinary 
session of the Great Hural (National Assembly) 
of this little puppet state adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the ‘‘Tuvian People’s Re- 
public” must apply to the Supreme Soviet of 
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the Soviet Union for admission into the Soviet 
family of ‘‘fraternal’ Republics’’ to meet the 
‘expressed aspiration of the whole Tuvian 
Nation.” The request of Tannu-Tuva was 
immediately granted, and on October IIth of 
the same year, the ‘“‘Tuvian People’s Republic” 
was officially incorporated into the Soviet 
Union as an autonomous. oblast. It must be 
recalled that neither the Treaty of Friéndship 
and Alliance between the Republic of China 
and Soviet Union of August 14, 1945, nor the 
Exchange of Notes of the same date in con- 
nection with the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Outer Mongolia by the Republic 
of China had affected the status of Tannu- 
Tuva as a part of Chinese territory. The an- 
nexation of Tannu-Tuva was, therefore, a 
violation of the territorial integrity of China 
on the part of Soviet Russia. But, due to 
exigencies of the situation, it was not urtil 
May, 1948, that the Chinese Government de- 
cided to imstruct its Charge d’ Affaires a. i. 
in Moscow, Mr. Chen Ting, to lodge a strong 
protest against the Soviet violation of Chinese 
territorial integrity. It was five months before 
the breaking off of Sino-Soviet relations in 
October, 1948. 

There is no doubt that the new Soviet Gov- 
ernment, be it a one-man’s show or a tri- 
umvirate, will not change its basic policy to- 
wards world domination. For this reason, Mr. 
Carman’s brillant study, though dealing only 
with past records of Soviet expansion, will be 
of great help to us in the understanding of 
all future Soviet machinations and maneuvers 
against the Free World. 


Tsai Pa 
FLOWERING EXILE 


An Autobiographical Excursion 
By Dymia Hsiung, Peter Davis, 
London, 1953. 288 pp. 15/- 


, : : HR 
R utobiographical literature as a_ historical 


form has been neglected by us as a 
The ‘‘personal annals” as a historical 


people. 
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form does not, ina number of aspects, fill the 
bill required of an autobiography. This neglect 
has been remarked upon by a number of 
Chinese students of history and attempts 
have been made to remedy it. Among the 
more successful attempts may be mentioned 
the works of Hu Shih and Jade Snow Wong. 
Mrs. Dymia Hsiung’s Flowering Exile is not 
an autobiography in that she uses pseudonyms 
for her characters. Happily, this thin disguise 
has not detracted from the value of the 
autobiographical nature of the ‘‘excursion.” 

Unlike her husband. Mr. S. I. Hsiung, who 
has made hiniself famous by adapting the play 
‘Lady Precious Stream” into English, the 
authoress is a new face in the literary world. 
Yet her style in writing seems to be familiar. 
In addition to the fact that birds of a feather 
tend to flock together, I am told by common 
friends who “had been privileged to see the 
book in the process of creation that. Mrs, 
Hsiung wrote the original manuscript in 
Chinese. In rendering it into English, she had 
much support from her children and some 
advice from her husband. 

The book, though written about trivial mat- 
ters, is rather appealing. The style is simple 
It is like lively gossip, full 

But sometimes the humor 
goes out of its way to be artificial. The free 
translation of ‘‘full board’’ to ‘‘if I sleep you 
and eat you” is an old joke in China. By 
applying it to General Lu, one of the characters 
in the .book, the authoress has exceeded the 
_ bounds of good taste. 

The happy family atmosphere prevails on 
every page of the book, It makes people 
envious. Throughout the volume one can see 
how the parents and children are attached to 
One can even feel the warmth of 
entertained their 


and entertaining. 
of human interest. 


each other. 
friendship. when the Los 
English and Chinese friends. The most touch- 
ing part is when Sung was dying of tubercu- 
losis, Lo rushed from Scotland to his bedside to 
see the person whom he had brought from China 
and whom he had helped té achieve fame. 
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Sung broke away from his shyness at last. He Professor Wang is Professor Li Ru-mien who 
raised his thumb to Lo. And his last words taught English at the National Wuhan Uni- 























were: «You are a good man.” (p, 285). versity. Miss Tu Fan is Miss Lu Chin-ching. 
Mr. Hsiung despises inexperience and im- The portrait of Miss Tu was not as faithfully 
maturity. Once Sung Hua said: “He (Hsiung) done as that of Mr. Tsui, In real life, Miss 
is sorry that his head is still covered with Tu did not leave her husband. She was 
black hair, which will neither go grey separated from her husband by the latter's 
nor fall off, I found a white hair on his crown death. Her husband, Shelley Wang, died at the 
and pulled it out for him, but he was very front when he led a group of writers to the 
angry with me. He wanted to keep it there to battlefield to comfort the troops during the 
encourage the rest to go grey.” By now, Mr, Sino-Japanese war. She went to London in 
Hsiung’s head must have turned grey. Only he 1945 as a correspondent of the Peace Daily. 
himself:can tell if he can prove his own saying Books written in English on non-technical 
**Age comes hand in hand with wisdom.” (pp. subjects by Chinese are, broadly speaking, of 
171-172). two kinds: those that are eagerly read by 
Knowing personally, as the reviewer does, both Chinese and foreign readers and those i 
almost every character of the book, Flowering that would lose, like spent champagne, some “« 
Exile is of even greater interest to the reviewer of the bouquet and all of the bubbles of the of 
than the general reader. The Los are identified real thing when read by Chinese. Flowering pb: 
as Mr. and Mrs. S. I. Hsiung. Mr. Sung Hua Exile, the reviewer suspects, takes its place in he 
is Mr. Tsui Chi in disguise. Mr. Tsui is the the second category. the 
author of *‘A Brief History of Chinese Civili- Catherine Pei tin, 
zation”, a promising scholar who died abroad. bl 
of : 
eco! 
NM 
note 
ecor 
Feng Tao 
t 
The elderly people who knew well the times of the Five Dynas- with 
ties used to relate the following story: whe: 
“Feng Tao( wii) and Ho Ning ( 4e9%) both served in the was 
cabinet. One day the latter asked the former, ‘So you have bought kind 
a pair of new boots. How much do they cost?’ Feng raising his spon: 
left foot said, ‘Nine hundred.’ Ho, turning to his attendant, ex- conti 
ploded, “‘Why did my boots cost me eighteen hundred?’ He also 
shouted all kinds of abuses at him. Feng slowly raised his right prog: 
foot and said, ‘This costs me nine hundred, too’. An uproarious Th 
Coun 


laughter was evoked.” 


— Ou-yang Hsiu: Kei Tien Lu (Kx@G: Hows) 
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Statement by Dr. C. L. Hsia, 
Representative of China on the 





Economic and Social Council, 
on the World Economic Situation, 
April 20, 1953. 


y delegation has the pleasure to note 
-that the present World Economic Report 


has successfully maintained the high standard 









of its predecessors. With the exception of those 





portions which are based upon ‘“‘unverified data 





obtained from questionable sources”, to quote 
the words of Ambassador Wadsworth, the dis- 
tinguished delegate from the U. S. A., it pro- 






vides an authoritative and comprehensive source 





of information generally available on the world 





economic situation. 
My delegation wishes first of all to take 
note of the encouraging fact that a measure of 







economic stability was achieved in many coun- 





tries during the period under review. 
It is true that the world is still confronted 
with many difficult economic problems. But 






when and in what particular period of time 





was the world ever free from problems of one 





kind or another? I submit that it is our re- 





sponsibility that each year as we examine the 
continuing world economic problems, we should 





also acknowledge every significant element of 
progress. 

The World Economic Report 
Council that ‘the course of recent world eco- 





assures the 





nomic development seen against the background 





of the situation in earlier postwar years, as 
well as before the war, indicates significant 
elements of progress. Industrial production,.,.., 
throughout most of Europe and Asia, has now 
teached a level which, on the average for all 
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countries, is 75 per cent or more higher than 
in 1937. The world’s output of food has also 
recovered from the effects of wartime devasta- 
tion, and was about one-tenth larger in 1951/ 
1952 than the pre-war average for the years 
1934-38. The rise in agricultural and industrial 
production has been accompanied by a growth 
in the quantum of international trade to a 
level about one-third higher than in 1937.” 
Then the Report concludes its interesting in- 
troduction with a brief reference to the three 
areas of continuing economic difficulty, namely, 
problems relating to the maintenance of eco- 
nomic stability, those concerned with persistent 
disequilibrium in international payments, and 
those arising from the relatively slow advance 
of the under-developed countries. Here the 
Report makes this observation: 
‘‘While those three problems are conceptually 
distinct, they are in practice closely interrelated 
and the solution of each depends to some 


significant 


extent upon the success achieved in dealing 
with the others.” (0-16) 

This observation comes, as it does, from a 
group of economic experts in the Secretariat 
and is a source of encouragement to my Gov- 
ernment. For economic stability is the keynote 
of China’s economic policy in Taiwan and is 
the guiding principle in all our economic 
measures. We have reason to think that our 
effort and expefience at economic stabilization 
in Taiwan will be of interest to the Council. 

The part about Taiwan is found on pp. 3-39 
to 3-41 of the World Economic Report. There 
the narration ends with the middle of last year. 
I propose to bring the story more up-to-date 
by giving a brief account of economic condi- 
tions in Taiwan during the year 1952. 

For seasonal and other reasons, prices con- 
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tinued to rise during the first four months of 
1952. In April, the wholesale price index was 
some 9% above the level of December 1951. 
But beginning with May, a reversal of the 
trend set in, so that for the year as a whole, 
prices had remained remarkably stable. The 
wholesale price index rose only 14% during 
the twelve-month period which ended December 
1952. During the same period, the retail price 
index remained practically unchanged----in fact 
it declined slightly. 

Many causes were responsible for this stability. 
Principally, they are improvements in produc- 
tion and American aid, which affected the 
supply of commodities available; and improve- 
ments in the public finance situation. 

Ten articles in the agricultural and the in- 
dustrial fields are listed on p. 3-41 of the 
World Economic Report as indicators of eco- 
momic activities. During the year 1952, the 
outputs of practically all of these ten articles 
continued to show rapid increase, with new 
records established in some cases. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Taiwan's rural population is only 54% of the 
total population, according to 1941 statistics. 
This indicates that Taiwan is less agricultural 
than most regions in the ECAFE area. But the 
industrial development of Taiwan is still at an 
infant stage and agriculture remains the great- 
est single industry on the island. 

. Being in the semi-tropical zone, with plenty 
of rainfall and sunshine, Taiwan produces a 


great variety of agricultural products, including 


rice, potato, wheat, sugar cane, tea, pineapple, 
banana and citrus fruits. The two mainstays of 
the island’s rural economy are rice and sugar 
cane. 

The achievement of self-sufficiency in rice, 
the staple food of the people, was the most 
important single factor which contributed to 
economic stability in Taiwan. The island used 
to be an exporter of rice under Japanese rule. 
Towards the last years of the Pacific War, 
however, the shortage of fertilizers and man- 
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powsr and the deterioration of the irrigation 
system combined to cut into the output of rice 
to such an extent that when we first took over 
in 1945, rice was in short supply in Taiwan 
and large quantities of it had to be imported 
to help meet the local demand. This unfavour. 
able state of affairs continued until 1950, when 
self-sufficiency in rice was once more regained, 
Since then new records were continually set, 
In 1951 the output of rice was 4% over 1950; 
and in 1952, it was 10% in excess of the out. 
put in the same standard year. Despite the 
rapid growth of population, a certain quantity 
of rice is at present available for export each 


year. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Under Japanese rule, Taiwan’s economy was 
developed on a colonial basis and made subor. 
dinate to that of Japan. Even though the 
industries developed were mainly confined to 
those engaged in the processing of agricultural 
products, a fairly good industrial foundation 
was laid by the Japanese in Taiwan; which 
foundation was further strengthened during the 
late thirties when, as part of their preparation 
for all-out war, many new industries of mili- 
tary significance, including petroleum refining, 
aluminum and cement, were put up by the 
Japanese. Not much attention was, however, 
paid to those industries supplying the daily 
necessities, thus making industrial development 
in Taiwan during those days lopsided. 

During the last World War, especially after 
the recapture by the allies of the Philippine 
air bases, Taiwan’s factories were subjected to 
heavy aerial bombing. For example, of the 42 
sugar mills on the island only eight narrowly 
escaped being hit by Allied air attacks. Damage 
to the other 34 was so heavy that foreign 
experts estimated that their rehabilitation would 
require a total outlay of U.S. $30 millions. 
As the result of bombing and other causes, 
industrial productivity was drastically reduced. 
At the time of the take-over by the Chinese 
Government in 1945, the outputs of the various 
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industries were nowhere more than 50% of 
their former peaks; in some cases they fell to 
as low as one or two per cent. 

The task of the Government on taking over 
was twofold: to rehabilitate the factories crip- 
pled or left in a state of dilapidation by war, 
and to direct industrial development on the 
island to channels hitherto neglected by the 
Japanese. 

All the former industries were being rehabil- 
itated. The reconstructed factories are glorious 
monuments to the ingenuity of Chinese 
engineers. But being reconstructed chiefly with 
local resources and by 
patchwork, these factories do not possess the 


improvisation and 


high degree of mechanical perfection that is 
necessary for maximum efficiency in produc- 
tion. Nevertheless output multiplied by great 
strides and this progress was continued in 
1952. 

The prince of Taiwan’s industries is the 
sugar industry. As mentioned in the World 
Economic Report, the output of sugar suffered 
a setback in 1951 when it dropped to 61% of 
the 1950 level. This was due to the loss of the 
mainland market and the consequent slump in 
the local price of sugar. The output had since 
recovered to 89% in 1952, and, according to 
estimates made in advance, the output of the 
present crop year ending next month promises 
to exceed the 1950 level by 36%, though this 
is still below the record established under 
the Japanese. Over 909% of the sugar produced 
is for export. 

Of the other indicators of economic activity 
listed on pp.3-41 of the World Economic Report, 
the output of cement increased from 100 in 
1950 to 117 in 1951 and further to 134 in 1952. 
The corresponding percentages for coal were 
100, 116 and 162; for salt, 100, 156 and 178; 
and for paper and pulp, 100, 162 and. 150— 
Paper and pulp being the only case in which 
production in 1952 lagged behind that of 1951. 

Our progress in the spheres of electricity, 
chemical fertilizers and textiles is éven more 
notable. 
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The generation of electric power increased 
from. 100 in 1950 to 124 in 1951 and further to 
136 in 1952. The Japanese peak was surpassed 
in 1951; but even at its present level, electric 
power is insufficient to meet the increased 
demand for it resulting from population growth 
and industrial expansion. A five-year plan for 
increasing the electricity generating capacity of 
Taiwan is under way. 

Chemical fertilizers is essentially a new in- 
dustry established after the restoration of 
Taiwan to China. Progress in these fields is, 
therefore, especially marked. Over the three- 
year: period from 1950 to 1952, the output of 
chemical fertilizers increased by 1439. But 
despite its phenomenal growth, the fertilizer 
industry is still supplying only about a third 
of the island's fertilizer requirements. As we 
shall presently see, in 1952 chemical fertilizers 
was at the head of the lists of imports by 
China herself and by MSA China Mission. 

The Japanese had not established in Taiwan 
any textile industry worthy of the name. Like 
chemical fertilizers, it is essentially a post-war 
growth and the growth has been rapid. Before 
the present year draws to an end, it is expected 
that Taiwan will be self-sufficient in both 


cotton yarns and cotton piece goods. But finer 
yarns of 42 counts and over will still have to 
be imported from abroad and, as the develop- 
ment of our finishing industries has not kept 
pace with the expansion of spinning and 


weaving, we shall also have to depend upon 
foreign sources of supply for most of our 


printed fabrics. : 


TRADE AND M. S. A. AID 


From production let us turn to trade. Both 
imports and exports showed substantial increases 
in 1952. 

Imports were 100 in 1950, decreased to 92 
in 1951, but recovered to 126 in 1952. A similar 
trend was exhibited by exports which rose from 
100 in both 1950 and 1951 to 128 in. 1952. 

In absolute terms, imports and exports were 
about equal in each of the three years from 
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1950 to 1952, with each year a slight balance 
in favour of exports. However, the balances 
being small and negligible, it may be concluded 
that foreign trade did not bring about any net 
change in the volume of commodities available 
to Taiwan. Nevertheless it may be interesting 
to have some idea regarding the kinds of com- 
modities that entered into the foreign trade of 
Taiwan. In 1952, the situation was as follow: 


Imports, 1952 


% of total 

CN ee8 siiis a ist 2h 1 cose sccbs ceniscverio socepe 11.08% 
RI raises ele docs DRS cae o o eaan 10.00 
PMarhinery 66 Tools seces-.siisssscincoisexsee 0s 8.17 
eh TRIN sind ss 40 jadi sic e eed snvci gelesen sonic 7.76 
eae NE ie ano os casiscee in: 0s icabeebbecceices- 6.82 
Pharmaceuticals qc .5: 65:5.5 0. ssi d0.0n-beseeses 5.92 
Cotton Piece Goods...........ccc0-ceccesee-es 3.44 
Communication Material...... sigs ieee 3,34 
Rubber & Rubber Prods .................... 3.00 
palin y aes aii ints ssecncda- obs vedessne on 2,25 
Woolen Goods ........... ini uniege Tes cubes 2.22 
IID ia SS i cee cotga's von e's cee yentennw sok 36.03 
100.00 


SI ssn snnilans knen sisi enacting iuaieidotiualial 58.28% 
Ecce ahi a cak dcbasind aplaiiniavi wes paevauiaten 19.44 
Banana... 3659 
Sh ts nh ne dineahapens ocbutiniee pesebiowk 4.81 
RN anes sc cnip und scans coctbsaus rakasene Zeke 
RN MRRPPNE GY AIR ou. sone sien sce Sn cgacwbeigos andes ies 2.05 
MI civpshicn ss neces hgives dabennieanbil 1.69 
ERR his hn iaasnns ai tasacesdensedhe cbascnsdit 1.31 
Camphor, Cement, others.................. 4.75 
100,00 


M. S. A. imports on the other hand sub- 
stantially increased the supply of commodities 
available to Taiwan. At U. S. $89.06 millions 
including U. S. $15.58 millions worth of 
“common-use” goods. ([Common-use goods 
means goods used by both civilians and the 
armed forces such as soya bean (civilian and 


army food) and cotton yarn (civilian and army 








clothing) ), MSA imports in 1952 represented a 
58% increase over 1951 and a 4.4 fold increase 
over 1950. The bulk of MSA imports in 1952 
were, in their order of importance, made up 
of chemical fertilizers, raw cotton, crude oil, 
soya beans, wheat and flour, cotton yarn, ores 
and metals, cotton piece goods, electric appli- 








ances, and oils and wax. 

But the importance of MSA aid to the 
economic life of Taiwan is not to be measured 
alone by the amount of commodities it import- 
ed, absolutely indispensable as these are to the 
economic life of my people and our industries. 
MSA activities ramify into other fields as well; 
among these rural reconstruction and technical 











assistance may be especially -mentiond. 






PUBLIC FINANCE 






Regarding the budget, responsible financial 
administrators in Taiwan firmly believe that a 
balanced budget is essential to economic stabil- 
ity. As I had occas‘on to“point out last year, 
it is almost a superhuman task to balance the 
budget of a small island which is obliged to 
maintain a large army. The budgetary deficit 
is, however, being continually narrowed down. 
According to our Minister of Finance, it was 
87% in 1949, reduced to 35% «in 1950 and 
further to 22% in 1951. In 1952, advance 
estimates put it at 6%. In part the improve- 
ment was made possible by aids from the 
Counterpart Fund. In 1952,, for example, 
Central Government expenditures were met by 
tax revenues to the extent of 43%; by contribu- 
tions from the provincial treasury to the extent 
of 23%; and by appropriations from the 
Counterpart Fund and from the profits of public 
enterprises to the extent of 28%; leaving a net 
deficit of 6%. (According to the Finance 
Minister in 1952, revenues fell short of expen- 
ditures by 6%. Of the revenues, 45% came 
from taxes, 249% from the provincial treasury 
and 30% from the Counterpart Fund and the 
profits of public enterprises. These ratios are 
multiplied by 94 (= 100-6) to arrive at the figures 
adopted in the text.) 
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LAND REFORM 

Before concluding I must briefly mention two 
other factors which have not only increased the 
productive power of the Island but also con- 
tributed towards its economic stability. They 
are land reform and labor insurance. 

Taiwan is carrying through a program of 
land reform which is fundamentally transform- 
ing the landlord-tenant relationship on the 
island. 

The land reform program is being accom- 
plished in three stages. During the first stage, 
attention was concentrated on the reduction of 
land rent. Started in 1949, this stage has long 
come to a successful conclusion with marked 
improvements in the livelihood of the farmers. 

The second stage of land reform was con- 
cerned with the sale of land under public 
ownership to the present tenants. This part of 
the program has been partially accomplished. 
Any public land that remains to be sold will 
be dealt with along with the third stage of the 
Land Reform. 

The third stage,con cerned with the 
redistribution of private land, began early this 
year with the passing of the Land-to-the-Tillers 
Act on January 20 and is scheduled to be 
completed by August next. Landlords are 
permitted to retain a limited amount of land. 
All land above the stipulated limit the landlord 
is required to sell to the Government in 
exchange for land bonds and shares in selected 
public enterprises. The price is fixedsat 24 
times one year’s output of the land. At the 
same price the Government is to sell the land 
so acquired to present tenants who pay the 
Government in 20 semi-annual instalments, 

The ultimate aim of the land reform is the 
creation of peasant ownership or, what is the 
same thing, the implementation of the land-to- 
the-tillers policy first advocated by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Republic. 
Along with Japan and the Republic of Korea, 
Taiwan furnishes yet another proof that the 
same objective can be realized by peaceful 
means and without the use of violence and the 
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shedding of blood. 
LABOUR INSURANCE 


A labor insurance program was launched in 
March 1950. It covers accidents, disability, 
births, deaths and old age, and will eventually 
be extended to cover also sickness and unem- 
ployment. Employees as well as independent 
workers in the industries all come under the 


scheme. 

The rate of insurance is 3% of the wages 
and is borne jointly by the worker and the 
employer with a subsidy from the Government. 


In the case of the independent workers, who 
are their own employers, the monthly contribu- 
tion is shared half and half by the Government 
and the insured. 

It is estimated that at present over 90% of 
the industrial workers are protected by the 
labour insurance program. ° 


POPULATION TRENDS 


To. dwell on our achievements does not mean 
that we do not also have our economic dif- 
ficulties. 

Taiwan's economy depends too much upon 
the export of a single commodity—sugar. The 
recent slump in the price of sugar hit the 
island particularly hard. 

But our fundamental economic difficulty lies 
in the extraordinary rate with which our 
population multiplies. During Japanese days, 
Taiwan's population doubled in the short span 
of 38 years, as compared with the 91 years 
taken by the U. S. population to double itself. 
Terrific as this rate may seem, it has further 
increased since the war, owing to reductions in 
the death rate and simultaneous increases in 
the birth rate. The present natural rate of 
growth of Taiwan’s population is over 50 per 
1,000. Rates such as this find little parallel 
in the recent demographic history of. other 
countries. 

A high rate of population growth necessitates 
a corresponding high rate of capital formation, 
if the standard of living of the people is to be 
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maintained. But capital formation is not at all May 180.87 
easy for a country‘ where public expenditures Junie 180,63 
each year take up something like a quarter of - July 183,54 
its annual income. Not enough current savings Aug. 188.65 
are, therefore, left over and become available Sept. 191.69 


for investment purposes and we are often faced Oct. 200.70 
with the choice between economic development Nov. 207.36 
and inflation. Dec. 215.31 

However, greater problems than these have 
confronted us in the past. We are confident 
that we shall be able to solve them in due 
course of time as we have successfully dealt 


Jan. 220.50 
Feb. 226.58 
Mar. 232.50 
Apr. 235.40 
May 229.73 
June 225.64 


with the other problems. 

STATISTICAL APPENDIX I. 
PRICE INDICES IN TAIPEI, 1951-1952 

(JAN.—JUNE, 1950100) July 478-81 
Aug. 223.49 
PERIOD WHOLESALE RETAIL Ss. 222.55 
1951 Jan. 160.63 144.43 Oct. 220.70 
Feb. 167.50 155.03 Nov. 218.58 
Mar. 163,50 153.99 Dec. 222.58 
Apr. 169.07 155.70 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX II. 
SELECTED INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN 
TAIWAN, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


UNIT PEAK OUTPUT 1945 1950 1951 1952 
UNDER JAPANESE 


Rice...... 2.22. 0. oe. Me Te «2. .2.0022--.-1,402,400(1938) ... 638,800 1,421,486 1,484,792 1,570,115 
ME. CRIN 1,418,730(1939) ... 86,000 587,220... 355,954... 520,463 
1,000KWH . 1,195,327(1943) 357,000 1,040,414 1,285,104 1,420,313 
oT. 303 ,348(1944) .... 78,620.. 331,977... 389,033., 445,618 
as ibd GS. SE REE A. 3 Wasted 2,800,000(1940) 864,465 1,420,000 1,656,858 2,310,099; 

Chemical ‘ 
Fertilizers........ M. T. 33,858(1939) ... 400,. 58,675... 105,430.. 142,029 
Paper & Pulp E Te ésees vecve cs) SR PSOCEIF42) ..2° 45341 SU 28S a 35,571.46 °° 33,002 

(1946) 
A 465 ,210(1943) ... 67,752.. 175,063... 274,766.. 311,714 
Cotton Yarn..... .. 2 ,977(1943) ... 825... 18,769 ... 39 ,567.. 74,525 
Cotton Cloth 1,000 yds 1,840(1939) .. 1,016.. 39,730... 56,643... 84,565 
U. S. $Million site 93.93; 119.53 
Imports 

(Commercial)... U. S. $Million 84.32.. 115,23 
MSA Imports U. S. $Million 48... 56.86.. 89.06 
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EXPLANATIONS AND SOURCES 

(Except where otherwise stated all industrial 
output figures are those of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs.) 


1. ‘Sugar: Output refers to the output in a 


crop year, which is usually dif- 


ferent from output in a calendar 
year. Thus the output of sugar 
dursing crop year 1952 (Nov. 1951 
to May 1952) was 520, 463 M.T., 
whereas the output for calendar 
year 1952 (Jan. to Dec. 1952) 
was 623,980 M. T. 

Coal: Source Taiwan Coal. Control 
Board. 

Chemical fertilizers include only calcium 

cyanamide, calcium superphosphate and 

fused phosphate. In addition, there were 

4,915 M. T. of ammonium sulphate pro- 

duced in 1951. No figure is, however, as 

yet available regarding the quantity of 

ammonium sulphate produced in 1952. 

Paper and Pulp: 

Paper 

Board Pulp 


TPPC TPPC 


Paper Total 


TPPC Private 
1950 8,874 6,173 3,526 3,402 
1951 11,961 7,544 5,010 11,056 
1952 15,567 6,480* 5,725 5,235 


21,975 
35,571 
33,007 


Notes: TPPC-Taiwan Paper and Pulp Corpora- 
tion, a Government enterprise. 
* includes an estimated amount for December 
1952. 
Sources: 1950-51 MSA/CM 
1952 Ministry of Economic Affairs 
and MSA/CM. 
5. Cotton Yarn and Cotton Cloth: 1952 
figures are derived from an article on 
Textile Policy and Textile Industry 
in 1952 by C. Y. Chao and published 
in No. 28 of the China Economist 
Monthly. Mr. Chao is Chairman of 
the Cotton Spinning Commission in 
Taipei. His figure includes an _ esti- 
mated amount for the month of De- 
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cember and is subject to revision, 
Import and export statistics are based 
upon the amount of foreign exchange 
bought and sold by the Bank of Taiwan . 
on trade account. A different set of statis- 
tics is published by the maritime customs 
in terms of the new Taiwan currency. 
7, MSA imports are given here on an arrival 
basis, 


Statement by Dr. Shuhsi Hsu on 
Measures to Avert the Threat of A 
New World War Before the Political 
Committee, U. N. on 10 April 1953. 


KA r. Chairman: 


The draft resolution submitted by Poland, 
who put the item under discussion on the 
agenda, speaks of Korea, disarmament and the 
so-called North Atlantic bloc, Korea and 
disarmament have already been discussed and 
disposed of as independent items on the agenda, 
As regards the North Atlantic bloc, we are not — 
aware of the existence of a problem that calls 
for any discussion. The North Atlantic nations 
have a perfect right to combine for self-protec- 
tion especially in view of the fact that the 
United Nations is practically paralysed by the 
actions of the Soviet Union and her satellites 
Besides, what those nations have so far done 
as a group does not appear to have exceeded 
legitimate bounds. 

Members of this Committee may recall that 
in the last session of the Assembly they had 
to handle an identical item put on the agenda 
by the Soviet Union, and that after discussion 
they had to vote down a Soviet draft resolution 
framed on lines similar to what we see in the 
Polish draft before us. In view of what hap- 
pened last year, we cannot but wonder what 
the purpose is in the efforts of Poland. We 
entertain doubts particularly because the Polish 
approach, as with its Soviet counterpart last 
year, is too much off the track. The Korean 
problem would have been on the way to solu- 
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tion, if the Soviet Union and the Korean and 
Chinese Communists had been willing to accept 
the time-honored humane principle of voluntary 
repatriation of prisoners of war. Disarmament 
would have long been a success, if the Soviet 
Union had accepted the principle of balanced 
reduction and agreed to an effective system of 
international inspection. The North Atlantic 
mations would not have had the need to com- 
bine in alliance, if the Soviet Union had not 
swallowed up Eastern Europe, given the 
Chinese Communists a base of operations in 
Manchuria and equipped them to overrun the 
mainland of China. 

We have a common saying in our country: 
**You cannot stop water boiling by shaking 
the pan!” In the English language there is a 
saying of a similar meaning: ‘‘Don’t put your 
cart before the horse!” If Poland and her 
colleagues in the Soviet bloc honestly desire to 
avert a world war and strengthen peace and 
friendship among the nations, they have all 
the means to attain their objective without the 
need of coming to the United Nations to abuse 
the intelligence of its members by trite talks 
on outworn issues year in and year out. 

If members of the Soviet bloc have any 
honesty of purpose, they can do many things 
helpful. They can cease abusing the freedom 
of speech in discussions in the United Nations 
by false accusations and name-calling. They 
can arrest the process of making a forum for 
propaganda out of the “‘centre for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the attainment of 
the common ends.’”’ They can abstain from 
paralyzing the Security Council by the veto 
and other organs of the United Nations by 
endless talks on irrelevant matters. They can 
stop furnishing arms to parties declared by 
the United Nations to be aggressors, such as 
the Communist regimes in China and Korea. 

Since the object is to avert a world war and 
strengthen peace and friendship, the Soviet 
bloc and indeed the entire Soviet-dominated 
world might wish to go further than merely 
ceasing to make a mockery of the United 
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Nations. It might wish to stop committing 
crimes against the peace and security of man. 
kind. On the one hand, it might wish to 
withdraw troops from Austria and Germany; 
call off the war in Korea, in Indo-China, in 
Malaya; and order the abandonment of subver. 
sion throughout the world. On the other hand, 
it might wish to spare minority groups and 
renounce class-struggle; stop enslaving labor 


. Or practising menticide upon the intellectual; 


give up police rule and terrorism upon the 
people in general; and, perhaps, remove the 
Iron Curtain which prevents contact and ex- 
change of ideas with. the free nations and 
makes the Soviet-dominated world subservient 
to its Communist masters and ignorant, bigot- 
ed and dangerous to mankind. 

Inhumanity and aggression are both a threat 
to the peace and security of mankind. But when 
inhumanity is practised in addition to aggression 
the threat becomes many times more serious, 
If the Soviet-dominated world allows the double- 
barrel attack upon the peace and secugity of 
mankind to continue, what is the purpose for 
them to come to United Nations to talk about 
averting a world war and strengthening peace 
and friendship among the nations? What it 
aims looks like heaping insult upon injury! 

We have heard’ with great sympathy what 
the distinguished representative of Israel has 
said about the persecution of members of the 
Jewish faith in the Soviet Union and Soviet- 
dominated Eastern Europe. What she has 
reported is reminiscent of what we saw in 
Nazi Germany before Hitler launched his 


aggression against the world and what eventu- 
ally overtook six million Jews in Europe. From 
the standpoint of either peace or humanity the 
United Nations cannot remain silent without 
betraying the purposes for which it is estab- 


lished. Unless the Soviet-dominated world 
changes the policy, the United Nations should 
do something about it. 

But what the distinguished representative of 
Israel has said about the Jews in Europe can- 
not but remind us of what is happening to 
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their counterparts in the Far East, and for 
this reason the United Nations can less afford 
to remain complacent. Moslems and Christians 


form minority groups in lands of Confucian- 
Buddhistic civilization as do Jews in Christian 
and Moslem countries. While Jews are singled 
out for persecution in Europe, Moslems and 
Christians are not at all left free in Asia. In 
1949, as soon as the Chinese mainland was 
occupied by the Communists, persecution of 
religious groups was inaugurated. By November 
1950, a year afterwards, according to the an- 
nouncement of Communist authorities for the 
northwestern provinces where there were large 
Moslem communities, 58,000 Moslems had been 
liquidated. In the meantime, in May 1950 to 
be precise, the Korean war had broken out and 
the persecution was widened and intensified. 
By December 1952, a period of 30 months, 
according to information from Communist 
sources, 26,118 Moslems and Christians were 
liquidated in the country, of which 1,794 were 
Moslems, 13,634 were Catholics and 10,690 
were Protestants. During the same period, 
132,140 were jailed or put to forced labor, of 
which 19,910 were Moslems, 55,500 were 
Catholics and 56,730 were Protestants. During 
the same period again, institutional property 
to the amount of $45,500,000 U. S. currency 
was confiscated, of which $6,000,000 was 
Moslem, $18,500,000 was Catholic and $21,000,- 
000 was Protestant. 

The Soviet-dominated world is committed to 
inhumanity no less than to aggression. Unless 
it is ready to renounce both in addition to 
ceasing to make the United Nations a mockery, 
it does not help for it to speak of averting a 
world war or strengthening peace and friend- 
ship among nations. 

It is ironical to see the Soviet bloc speak of 
averting a world war or strengthening peace 
and friendship among the nations, Nevertheless, 
a world war should be averted and peace and 
friendship among the nations strengthened. : For 
this reason, m may be necessary for us to 
know where we stand. 
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The fact that a world war is threatened and 
peace and friendship among the nations are 
not being maintained is undoubtedly due to 
the conspiracy of Soviet Communism against 
the free nations. But we cannot but wonder: 
whether the United Nations is entirely free 
from faults in view of its general indulgent 
attitude towards the Soviet-dominated world 
and the unfortunate way in which some of the 
questions in connection with that world have 
been handled. The United Nations has done 
well in. many things. It has held fast to its 
grounds on the questions of atomic energy 
control, disarmament, the organization of in- 
ternational forces and the admission of new 
members. It has dealt. with a firm hand in 
the cases of the Soviet troops in Iran, satellite 
aid to Greek guerrillas, the Berlin blockade 
and the invasion of South Korea by the 
Korea Communists. ‘ 

-On the other hand, it has not lived up to 
the expectations of the world in other cases. 
It has taken no active steps to prevent the 
Soviet bloc from making a mockery of the 
Organization. It has forgotten about -the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia and the Chinese 
mainland, in. both of which a loyal member 
of the Organization is a victim of aggression. 
It has not measured up to high standards in 
discharging its obligations in the Korean case. 

Czechoslovakia, China and Korea are mo 
mentous problems. On account of the fact, that 
they involve the maintenance of peace and 
security, which is the primary purpose of the 
United Nations, any faltering in handling them 
cannot but have immediate and profound effect 
upon the usefulness of the Organization. 

Peace and security may be affected in three 
ways. They may be affected, first, by ‘tacts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace,” 
secondly, by ‘‘threats to the peace” and, finally, 
by “international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.”’ Accord 
ing to the Charter, in the first and most seri- 
eus case involving acts of aggression, the 
United Nations is to take ‘effective collective 
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measures” for ‘suppression’; in the second and 
less serious case, involving threats to the peace, 
it is to take similar measures for ‘‘prevention 
and removal”; and in the third and least serious 
case involving disputes or situations, it is to 
employ ‘‘peaceful means’ for ‘‘adjustment or 


settlement” “in conformity with the principles: 


of justice and international law.” In other 
words, in the first two cases, the United Nations 
is to take enforcement action for suppression 
or for prevention and removal according to 
whether it is aggression or mere threat of it 
is involved; and in the last case, it is to 
employ pacific settlement, and to employ it in 
conformity with certain principles. 

Let us take the Korean case, with which we 
have been dealing for wellnigh three years. 
When the Korean Communists committed an 
act of aggression by invading South Korea, 
the United Nations promptly adopted effective 
collective measures for its suppression. But 
when the Chinese Communists committed a 
similar act of greater enormity by intervening 
against the enforcement action, the United Na- 
tions suddenly softened its attitude. It took no step 
to make the collective measures effective for the 
new situation. It ignored the experience of genera- 
tions that crimes demanded suppression. It 
took aggression as dispute or situation and sought 
pacific settlement where enforcement action 
should apply. It revealed at times the tendency 
to forget that pacific settlement did not change 
its character by virtue of being pressed into 
service in place of enforcement action, and that 
under any circumstances such a method should 
not be employed except in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law. 

If we examine the records of the case, we 
cannot but feel that there was much left to 
be desired. Fortunately, the United Nations 
has since tried to be true to itself, Of course, 
there are, in the circumstances, things which 
it cannot do. But in the things which it can 
do, it has acquitted itself well. It has stood 
firm on the principle of voluntary repatriation 
for the prisoners of war. It has refused to let 
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the issues of an armistice be confused with 
those of a peace. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as the United Na- 
tions remains true to itself, it will be effective, 
and as long as it is effective, there need not 
be fear that a world war will not be averted 
or peace and friendship among the nations not 
strengthened. The United Nations’ path has 
been smooth ever since its reconsecration. But 
it will be confronted with a new test in the 
event an armistice in the Korean war is sign- 
ed. This test, if it comes, will be: What kind 
of a peace is the United Nations to secure? 
One at the expense of the victims of aggres- 
sion? Or one to be based upon the principles 
of justice and international law? In short, a 


real peace or an appeasement? Let us wish the 
Organization courage in facing the test and 
successful emergence from it with increased 


vigor. 
Regulations Governing the 
Implementation of the Land-to-the- 
Tiller Act in Taiwan 


(Promulgated by the Taiwan Provincial 
Government, April 24, 1953) 


Chapter I. General Provisions 


Article 1. The present Regulations are drawn 
up in accordance with the provisions of Article 
33 of the Land-to-the-Tiller Act, which is 
hereinafter referred to as this Act. 

Article 2. The term ‘tenant 
referred to in Article 4 of this Act, shall mean 
a farmer who has leased land for cultivation 
and has concluded the 37.5% lease contract as 
a lessee. Any farmer who has concluded no 
written lease contract but has leased Jand from 
a landlord in the capacity of a lessee shall also 
be taken as a tenant farmer. The term ‘farm 
hand” shall mean hired laborer employed in 
farm work. 

Article 3. The terms ‘‘paddy field” and ‘dry 
land”, referred to in Article 5 of this Act, 
shall mean those paddy fields ‘and dry land 
that are registered in the Government cadastre. 


farmer”, 
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Land that was not originally registered as 
paddy field or dry land, but has been used 
















Na- as such since the registration, shall be dealt 
ctive, with as such in accordance with this Act, and 
not the necessary changes in land categories shall 
erted be registered in the Government cadastre 

} not accordingly. 

_ has ‘Article 4. The paddy field, referred to in 
But Article 5 of this Act, which is alternately used, 
the according to the original custom, one season 

sign- for rice-growing and another for pisciculture 
kind by different persons, shall continue to be so 
ure? used and shall not be subject to purchase and 

Bres- re-sale by the Government. 

iples Article 5. The clause, ‘tany land which is 

tt, a not tilled by the owner himself”, referred to in 

: the Article 6 of this Act, shall cover all cases in 
and which the whole or a part of the land is-not 
ased tilled by the owner and his adult family 

members who always live with him in the same 
household. The clause ‘fany land which is 

. tilled largely by his. (the owner's) farm hands” 





shall cover all cases in which the owner's farm 
hands are more numerous than the total num- 
ber of his adult family members engaged in 
tilling, including the owner himself and others 
who always live with him in the same house- 
hold. 

Article 6. ‘The landlord from whom land 
shall be purchased by the Government and by 
whom part of his land may be retained in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act”, 
referred to in Article 7 of this Act, shall 
include any landowner whose land is partly 
leased to others for cultivation and partly tilled 
by himself. 

Article 7. The phrase ‘‘as of the first day 
of April, 1952”, referred to in Article 7 of this 
Act, shall include the whole day of April 1, 
1952. The phrase “after April 1, 1952” shall 

















lso 
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in mean beginning from April 2, 1952. The 
effective date of land transfers shall be the day 

Iry on which the documents relating to such 

ct, transfers were received by the Hsien (or Munic- 

nd ipal) Land Offices for registration. 

re. Article 8. The retention and Government 
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purchase of those cultivated lands, which shall , 
not be recognized as having been duly trans- 
ferred according to Article 7 of this Act, shall 
be regulated according to the following provi- 
sions: ; 

(1) If the acreage of the culitvated land which 
the landlord has not yet transferred comes up 
to the prescribed retention limit, all of» his 
cultivated lands which are not recognized as 
having been duly transferred shall be purchased 
by the Government. 

(2) If the acreage of the cultivated land 
which a landlord has not yet transferred -does 
not come up to the prescribed retention limit, 
such untransferred land shall be retained by 
him and the difference, if any, between the 
retention limit and the untransferred land shall 
be made up for from the cultivated lands 
which he has transferred, up to the prescribed 
retention limit according to the order in which 
the transferees are registered, and the acreage 
of such ‘transferred lands in excess of the 
retention limit shall be purchased by the 
Government. 

(3) If the cultivated land which has been 
transferred to the transferee under the preceding 
section is within the original landlord's retention 
limit and the said transferee also possesses 
cultivated land of his own, the acreage of both 
kinds of land shall be computed together in 
fixing the retention acreage for him, and any 
acreage in excess of the prescribed retention 
limit shall be purchased by the Government 
with the first choice falling on the !and the 
landlord has transferred to him. 

Article 9. All re-transfers of cultivated land 
that has been transferred after April 1, 1952, 
and to which any one of the provisions of 
Asticle 7 of this Act is applicable, shall be 
regulated according to the following provisions: 

(1) All such cultivated lands shall be con- 
sidered to be duly transferred, provided the last 
re-transfer comes under ecither Section (2) or 
Section (3), or Section (4) of the said Article. 

(2) If the last re-transfer comes under 
Section (1) of the said -Article, the reasons of 
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the successive transfers shall be carefully ex- 
amined and the case shall be regulated accord- 
ing to the provisions of the preceding section. 

Article 10. All which 
Government organizations have purchased by 


cultivated lands 
agreement in order to undertake the enterprises 
specified in Articles 208 and 209 of the Land 
Law shall be regarded as having been expro- 
priated under the provisions of Section (4), 
Article 7 of this Act. 

Article 11. After the 
enforcement of this Act, the smallest unit in 
terms of area for private cultivated land shall 
be 0.05 chia for paddy field and 0.10 chia for 
dry land. Any cultivated land which is smaller 
than this unit shall not be sub-divided. 

Article 12. Any cultivated land of the same 
plot number under the separate cultivation of 
more than one individual before the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of this Act, whose area 
is smaller than the smallest unit prescribed in 
the preceding Article, shall be regulated, after 
its purchase by the Government and re-sale to 
a mew owner, according to the provisions of 
Article 24 of this Act. 


Chapter II. Government Purchase 
of Cultivated Land 


Article 13. 
under joint ownership, referred to in Sections 
(2) and (3), Paragraph one, Article 8 of this 
Act, its purchase by the Government shall be 
effected through that representative in whose 
name the joint ownership has been registered. 

Article 14. All cultivated land which was 
originally leased to tenants and under individual 
ownership but has become jointly owned as a 
result of its sale, exchange, or donation, shall 
be purchased and resold by the Government. 

Article 15. In case the lessee of any cul- 
tivated Jand under joint ownership happens to 
be one of its joint owners, the land shall be 
subject to purchase and re-sale by the Govern- 


promulgation and 


In the case of cultivated land 


ment just the same. 
Article 16. The 
widowed, orphaned, or 


terms, ‘old and infirm, 
physically disabled”, 
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referred to in Paragraph two, Article 8 of this 
Act, shall mean that the lessor qualifies as any 
one of the following kinds of people: 

(1) Those over sixty years old with no sons 
and daughters who are of age, 

(2) Those under eighteen years old and 
fatherless. 

(3) Widows having the duty to care for 
their children. 

(4) Those suffering from incurable chronic 
diseases and incapacitated for work. 

(5) Those handicapped by the loss of the 
use of their senses and. limbs and 
incapacitated for work. 

Article 17. The clause ‘‘if the lessor has to 
depend on the land for his or her livelihood’, 
referred to in Paragraph two, Article 8 of this 
Act, shall mean that the lessor qualifies under 
either of the following conditions: 

(1) If the household tax paid by the lessor 
in 1952 totals less than one hundred 
dollars (New Taiwan Currency). 

(2) If the lessor has no one to depend upon. 

Article 18. Owners of cultivated land under 
joint ownership who are old and _ infirm, 
widowed, orphaned, or physically disabled, and 
have to depend upon the land for their 
livelihood, who are qualified to apply for the 
retention of their land under the provisions of 
Paragraph two, Article 8 of this Act, shall file 
their applications together with all relevant 
documents at the land oftice of the locality 
where they are domiciled, within the prescribed 
time limit. 

The period for filing the above-mentioned 
applications shall be 30 days. Failure to file 
the application within the prescribed time limit 
shall mean the forfeiture of the right of 
retention. 

Article 19. Any landlord who does not wish 
to retain the land which he is entitled to retain 
and requests the Government to purchase it, 
according to the provisions of Section (7), 
Paragraph one, Article 8 of this Act, shall file 
an application at the Village, Township, or 
District Office of the locality where his land is 
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situated. The said application, after being 
investigated by the Village, Township, or District 
Office and found to be fit and proper, shall be 
sent to the Hsien or Municipal Government 
concerned for final approval. : 

Article 20. If graves are located within the 
area of the cultivated land to be purchased by 
the Government under the provisions of Article 
8 of this Act, they shall be investigated, marked 
off, and retained by the landowner and the 
change in land categories involved shall be 
forthwith registered in the Government cadastre. 

In case the said graves do not belong to the 
owner of the land on which they are located, 
the matter shall be settled by agreement 
between the purchaser and the owner or owners 
of the graves. 

Article 21. The phrase ‘‘religious institu- 
tions’, referred to in Section (5), Paragraph 
one, Article 8 of this Act, shall mean Buddhist, 
Taoist, Mohammedan, Catholic, Christian, and 
other lawful religious institutions and organiza- 
tinos, which have been duly approved and 
registered betore the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of this Act. 

Article 22. The area for which a city plan- 
ning project has been announced, referred to in 
Section (1), Paragraph one, Article 9 of this 
Act, shall mean districts where construction 
has been carried out as part of such city 
planning. But all leased land under private 
ownership lying outside of the districts where 
construction has been carried out as part of 
such city planning shall be subject to purchase 
and re-sale by the Government according to 
the provisions of this Act. 

The districts where construction has been 
carried out as part of such city planning, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, shall 
be subject to investigation by the Department 
of Reconstruction and the Land Bureau in 


conjunction with the Hsien or Municipal 


Government concerned and the results of the 

investigation shall be tabulated and submitted 

to the Provincial Government for approval. 
Article 23. The cultivated land that shall 
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not be subject to purchase by the Government, 
according to the provisions: of Section (3), 
Paragraph one, Article 9 of this Act, shall 
mean non-leased land that has been used, before 
the promulgation and enforcement of this Act, 
for purposes of experimentation, research, or 
agricultural extension by organizations that 
have been duly approved and registered before 
the promulgation of this Act. 

Article 24. The cultivated land that shall 
not be subject to purchase by the Government, 
according to the provisions of Sections (2) and 
(3), Paragraph one, Article 9 of this Act, shall 
be investigated by the Hsien (or Municipal) 
Governments concerned and the results of the 
investigation shall be tabulated and submitted 
to the Provincial Government for approval. 

Article 25. The educational institutions, re- 
ferred to in Section (4), Paragraph one, Article 
9 of this Act, shall mean those that have been 
established and duly approved by the competent 
educational authorities before the promulgation 
and enforcement of this Act. 

Article 26. The charitable institutions re- 
ferred to in Section (4), Paragraph one, Article 
9 of this Act, Shall be limited to those that 
have been established and duly approved and 
registered before the promulgation of this Act. 

Article 27. The public and private enter- 
prises, referred to in Section (5), Paragraph 
one, Article 9 of this Act, shall be limited to 
those that have been established and duly 
approved and registered before the promulgation 
and enforcement of this Act. 

Article 28. The cultivated land referred to 
in Section (5), Paragraph one, Article 9 of this 
Act, shall be limited to that which is mentioned 
in the last sentence of Paragraph one, Article 
6 of this Act, and shall not include any land 
leased to tenants which shall be subject to 
Government purchase and resale, according to 
the provisions of this Act. 

Article 29. Applications for exemption from 
Government purchase of cultivated lands com- 
ing within the scope of Sections (4) and (5), 
Paragraph one, Article 9 of this Act, shall be 





made within the prescribed time limit to the 
proper authorities concerned. 

The above-mentioned applications shall be 
referred by the authorities concerned to the 
Land Bureau for consideration together with 
the Department of Education, the Bureau of 
Social Affairs, and the Department of Recon- 
shall be 


submitted to the Provincial Government for 


struction, and the results thereof 
final approval. 
Article 30. 


a landlord is entitled to retain, such land as is 


In calculating the acreage which 


exempt from Government purchase under the 
Provisions of Sections (1) and (5), Paragraph 
one, Article 9 of this Act, shall be considered 
together with his other lands that are under 
his own cultivation and on lease. In case such 
land of his as is exempt from Government 
purchase under the provisions of Sections (1) 
‘and (5), Paragraph one, Article 9 of this Act, 
comes up to, or exceeds, the prescribed acreage 
which he is entitled to retain, all his lands on 
lease shall be purchased by the Government. 
Article 31. 
cultivated land according to the provisions of 
Article 10 of this Act, the criteria to be fol- 
lowed shall be the distance between the land in 


In authorizing the retention of 


question and the landlord’s place of residence, 
the economic condition of the tenants, the 
conditions by which the land in question is 
being utilized, etc. The order in which the 
cultivated lands are to be retained shall be as 
follows: 
(1) Cultivated land whose owner is resident 
in the township; 
(2) Cultivated land whose owner is resident 
in the hsien but non-resident in the 


township; 


(3) Cultivated land whose owner is non- 


resident in the hsien. 

The order prescribed in the preceding para- 
gtaph may be changed to avoid the breaking 
up of cultivated land and preserve the integrity 
of the configuration of the field(s) in question. 

Article 32. 
the provisions of Paragraph two, Article 10 of 


In recommending, according to 
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this Act, any departure from the prescribed 
standards of retention by a 109% margin or less 
either in excess or falling short of them, as 
may be necessitated by the configuration of 
the field(s) in question, the following provisions 
shall be observed: 

(1) The result of the recommended departure 
from the prescribed standards of retention 
either way shall be as close to the standards 
as possible. In case the result works out exactly 
the same either way, the choice shall fall on 
that figure which is lower than the prescribed 
standards of retention. 

(2) In case the results of any departure from 
the prescribed standards of retention either way 
cannot achieve the purpose of preserving the 
configuration of the field(s) in question, the 
prescribed standards of shall be 
strictly followed and no departure either way 
is to be recommended or authorized. 

Article 33. Before approving the retention 
of cultivated land, according to the provisions 
of Article 10 of this Act, the Hsien and Mu- 
nicipal Government concerned shall make a 
preliminary calculation on the basis of all 
available land and of the prescribed standards 
of retention, and the results of this preliminary 
calculation shall be subject to another check 
before they are handed over for confirmation 


retention 


and approval. 

Article 34. All cultivated lands on lease 
that are retained by the landlords according to 
the provisions of Article 10 of this Act, shall 
continue to be regulated by the provisions of 
the Farm Rent Reduction to 37.5% Act. 

Article 35. The cultivated land under the 
landlord's own cultivation, referred to in Article 
11 of this Act, shall be that whose acreage 
was duly registered on the Government cadastre 
on April 1, 1952, and any transfers thereof 
made after April 1, 1952, shall be regulated 
according to the provisions of Article 7 of this 
Act. 

Article 36. 
ship between the landlord and his tenant is 
Government 


In case the contractual relation- 


terminated as a result of the 
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purchase of his land, the house that the tenant 
has been using shall be disposed of according 
to the following provisions: 

(1) In case the house has been subject to a 
house tax, it shall be purchased by the Govern- 
ment at a price to be determined by the Farm 
Tenancy Committee by capitalizing the annual 
house tax minus the investment of capital and 
the appliciation of labor made by the tenant. 
But wherever local custom prescribes no addi- 
tional payment for such houses when the land 
is offered for sale, the local custom shall 
prevail. 

(2) In case the house has been subject to no 
house tax, it shall be acquired by the Govern- 
ment together with the land, on which it is 
situated, without any extra compensation. 

(3) In case the use of the house has been 
shared by the landlord and the tenant in the 
past, its future disposal shall be regulated by 
agreement between the two parties. 

In case the house referred to in the preceding 
paragraph has been used all along by the land- 
lord for purposes of ancestral worship by his 
family and clan, it may be exempt from 
Government purchase along with the land, on 
which it is situated, upon the request of the 
landlord. But any part of the house concerned 
that has been used by the tenant all along shall 
continue to be disposed of according to the 
original arrangement. 

Article 37. 
ship between the landlord and his tenant con- 


In case the contractual relation- 


tinues to be in force after a part of his: land is 
purchased by the Government, such inmovable 
fixtures as houses, drying ground, ponds, fruit 
trees, bamboo groves, woods, etc. and sites 
thereof which have been used by the tenant all 
along shall continue to be so used according to 
the original arrangements and the landlord shall 
not refuse. 

Article 38. Water, sources, wells, channels 
and ditches, and other 
facilities that have been used all along for the 


water conservancy 


irrigation and drainage of those lands which 
are now purchased by the Government, shall 
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continue to be so used according to the original 








practice and the owners thereof shall not refuse. 

Article 39. Water pumps ‘and accessory 
equipments which have been used all along for 
the irrigation of those lands that are now 
purchased by, the Government, and which are 
not the property of the prospective purchasers 
of the lands concerned, may be purchased by the 
Government together with the lands according 
to the provisions of Article 13 of this Act. 

Measures governing the Government pufchase, 
compensation, and administration of the articles, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, shall 
be drawn up by the Water Conservancy Bureau 
and submitted to the ‘Provincial Government 
for approval. 

Article 40. The fruit trees, bamboo groves, 
and woods that are purchased by.the Govern- 
ment along with the land to which they belong 
shall not be evaluated and compensated for, if 
they are not cultivated for the direct object of 
raising revenues therefrom. 

Article 41. The provisions in Article 15 of 
this Act that **The purchase price for the land 
bought by the Government shall be paid seventy 
percent in land bonds redeemable in kind and 
thirty percent in Government enterprise stocks” 
shall refer to the total price of the land which 
each landowner is entitled to receive from the 
Government as compensation. But in making 
actual payments to each landowner, all odd 
sums out of the 70 percent payable in land 
bonds which are smaller than the smallest face 
value of the bonds shall be paid for in Govern- 
ment enterprise stocks. Similarly, all odd sums 
out of the purchase price payable in Govern- 
ment enterprise stocks which are smaller than 
the smallest face value of the stocks shall be 
paid for in cash, 

The payment for the monetary value of such 
rights as are to be compensated and paid for 
to the holders thereof by the ,Government on 
behalf of the landowner, as specified in Section 
(2), Article 18 of this Act, shall be regulated 
by the provisions of the preceding paragraph. 

Article 42. Where the land bonds in kind 
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issued according to Article 16 of this Act are 
to be redeemed on an annual basis according 
to the tables attached to the Regulations Gov- 
erning the Issuance of Land Bonds in Kind, 
Taiwan Province, only the principal but no 
interest shall be paid for the. first annual 
installment; and where the said bonds are to 
be redeemed on a semi-annual basis according 
to the same tables, only the principal but no 
interest shall be paid for the first semi-annual 
installment. All interest on the purchase price 
of land shall begin with the second annual 
installment or the second semi-annual install- 
ment, as the case may be, of the respective 
bonds. 

All interest on the resale price to be paid by 
the purchaser, according to the provisions of 
Article 20 of this Act, shall be regulated by 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph. 

Article 43. The compensation for all articles 
that are subject to Government purchase along 
with the land to which they belong shall be 
evaluated in terms of sweet potatoes and shall 
be paid for in land bonds redeemable in sweet 
potatoes. 

Article 44. The price of three-year rotation 
fields shall be calculated in terms of rice and 
sweet potatoes according to the following for- 
mula: 


Total price of land=price of rice-growing land ~-Fprice of sweet 
2x(standard yield of twocrops of rice)x2.5 
3 





potato-growing land= 





‘i (standard yield of onc crop of sweet potato) x 2.5 
3 ‘ 
sweet potato-growing land, 


The price of 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, shall 
be estimated in terms of rice, according to the 
ratio between the current prices of rice and 
sweet potato on the local market in the respec- 
tive Hsien or Municipality, and shall be paid 
with land bonds redeemable in rice. 

Article 45. The price of single-crop paddy 
fields shall be estimated at 2.5 times the 
standard yield of one crop of rice plus the 
standard yield of one crop of sweet potato. 

The price of sweet potato-growing land, re- 
ferred in the preceding paragraph, shall be 
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estimated according to the provisions of Para- 
graph two of the preceding Article. 

Article 46. The price of paddy fields de- 
pending on weather and of the specially irri- 
gated fields shall be estimated at 2.5 times 
the standard yield originally agreed upon bet- 
ween the parties concerned. 

In case the standard yield originally agreed — 
upon is expressed in terms of sweet potato, 
it shall be’ converted into terms of rice, accord- 
ing to the ratio between the current prices of 
rice and sweet potato on the local market in 
the respective Hsien or Municipality, and shall 
be paid for according to the provisions of 
Articles 4 and 11 of the Regulations Governing 
the Issuance of Land Bonds in Kind, Taiwan 
Province. 

Article 47. The compensation for land under 
joint ownership that is purchased by the Gov- 
ernment shall be paid to that representative in 
whose name the joint ownership has been 
registered. - 

Article 48. Compensation for the Govern- 
ment purchase of cultivated land not recog- 
nized as having been duly transferred shall be 
made to the transferee. 

Article 49. The public announcement, re- 
ferred to in Section (1), Paragraph one, Article 
17 of this Act, shall be made according to the 
following provisions: 

(1) A register shall be prepared by the 
Hsien (or Municipal) Government concerned 
and shall be exposed to public view in the 
Village, Township, and District Office under 
whose jurisdiction the cultivated lands are 
situated. 

(2) The register to be publicly announced 
shall include names of landlords, their addresses, 
particulars of the lands to be purchased by the 
Government, purchase price, other articles to 
be purchased by the Government along with 
the land, and other rights involved. Other 
articles to be purchased by the Government 
along with the land may, however, form the 
subject of a separate public announcement. 

(3) Before the public announcement is 
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made, a notice shall be posted for the general 
public, indicating when the’ public announce- 
ment will begin and when it will end. 
Article 50. In filing a request for the recti- 
fication of any error in the public announce- 
ment during the prescribed period, according 
to the provisions Section (2), Paragraph one, 
Article 17. of this Act, the landowner or other 
interested parties shall present a written appli- 
cation and submit it, together with all relevant 
Village, Township, and 
District Office under whose jurisdiction the 
cultivated land is situated. Within three days 
on the receipt of this written application, the 
Village, Township, and District Office shall 
make a thorough investigation of the case and 


documents, to the 


submit it to the Hsien (or Municipal) Govern- 
ment concerned for approval. 

Article 51. When the landowner has sur- 
rendered the title-deed and 
documents, to the 
Section (3), Paragraph one, Article 17 of this 
Act, the Land Office shall register the transfer 
accordingly. When any 


other relevant 


according provisions of 


of land ownership 
title-deed and relevant documents have been 
declared null and void, the transfer of the 
ownership of the land involved shall be re- 
gistered forthwith. 

The declaration that any title-deed and rele- 
vant documents are null and void, referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, shall be made in 
the form of a public notice by the Hsien (or 
Municipal) Government under whose jurisdic- 
tion the land involved is situated. 

Article 52. The Hsien and Municipal Gov- 
ernments shall require the landowners to sur- 
title-deeds and other 
documents, according to the 
Section (3), Paragraph one, Article 17 of this 
Act, within ten days after the expiration of 
the prescribed period of public announcement. 


render their relevant 


provisions of 


Article 53. When the transfer of the owner- 
ship of any land purchased by the Government 
is dully registered, the Hsien or Municipal 
Government concerned shall notify, by means 
of a written notice, the former landowner to 
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accept the purchase price at the Land Bank. 

Article 54. In surrendering the  title-deed 
and other relevant documents, according to the 
provisions of Section (3), Paragraph one, Article 
17 of this Act, the landowner shall submit the 
lease contract of the land purchased by the 
Government for revision or cancellation, as the 
case may require. 

Article 55. The landowner shall accept the 
purchase price, according to the provisions of 
Section (4), Paragraph one, Article 17 of this 
Act, within one month beginning from the day 
when such payments commence. 

The date on which payments of the purchase 
price begin, referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, shall be publicly announced by ‘the 
Land Bank. 

Article 56. Other rights to be liquidated, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article 18 of this 
Act, shall be those which are duly registered in 
the Government cadastre. In case any one of 
those rights has heen changed or extinguished, 
the obligee shall, during the period of public 
announcement, make a joint application with 
the obligor at the Land Office of the locality 
where the cultivated land involved is situated 
and request that the change or the extinction 
be duly registered. 

Article 57. In liquidating other rights, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article 18 of this 
Act, the Hsien and Municipal Governments 
concerned shall record specific items of those 
rights in the register of the lands subject to 
Government purchase and shall have both pub- 
licly announcad at one and the same time. 

Article 58. Rights of servitude and superficies 
that are to be transferred together with the 
land, referred to in Section (1), Article 18 of 
this Act, shall be registered as having been 
duly transferred, immediately after the Govern- 
ment purchase of land, by the Land Office 
which shall notify the obligee of this fact. 


Article 59. In effecting payments for the 


liquidation of other rights, referred to in 
Section (2), Article 18 of this Act, the Hsien 
and Municipal Governments concerned shall, 











after the’.public announcement is made defini- 
tive, send a complete list to the Land Bank 
with the request that the .payments. be made 
to the holders of those rights out of the amounts 
which the obligor receives from the Govern- 
ment as‘ the purchase price for his land. 

Article 60. In case disputes arise concerning 
the value of those rights to be paid for and 
liquidated, according to the provisions of 
Section (2), Article 18 or this Act, the obligee 
and the obligor may bring the case directly 
before a court of law and may, during the 
period of public announcement on the presenta- 
tion of written evidence issued by the court that 
the case is sub judice, request the Land Bank 
to suspend payment on the purchase price of 
the land or on the value of the rights involved. 
If no such request is made before the expiration 
of the period of public announcement, the Land 
Bank shall proceed to make the payments accord- 
ing to the value of such rights publicly an- 
nounced. 

Article 61. In effecting payments with land 
bonds redeemable in kind for the values® of 
other rights expressed in monetary terms, the 
conversion shall be made on the same basis 
as cases coming under the provisions of Article 
12 of the Regulations Governing the Issuance 
of Land Bonds in Kind; Taiwan Province. 

Article 62. In the case of land on which a 
pledge (dien)* has been created, the present 
tiller shall be the prospective buyer of the land. 

Article 63, Any tenant whose rent payments 
are in arrears, owing ro causes other than 
force majeure, shall sign, during the period 
of public announcement of the resale, a writ- 
ten agreement for the of those 
arrears in installments. The original landowner 
may enforce payment for any defaults thereon, 
# It should be pointed out that “pledge’”’ is not an exact 
equivalent of the Chinese term “dien’’. According to the 
provisions of the Chinese Civil Code, ‘dien’” means the 
right to take possession of another person’s real estate and 
to use it and enjoy the incomes. accruing therefrom by 
paying a price for it (Article 911), and the dien-holder 
acquires the ownership of the property in case its owner 
fails to redeem it within two years after the expiration 
of the contractual period (Article 923). 


repayment 
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according to law, 

Article 64. Any deposit money’ which the 
tenant has pafd to the landlord as a guarantee 
may. be paid back to him out of the purchase 
price which the landlord is entitled to receive 
from the Government, on the same basis as 
cases coming under the provisions of Section 
(2), Article 18 of this Act, if the tenant | 
makes to the Government a due application 
to that effect. This provision shall not apply 
to cases in which the two parties concerned 
have already, before the Government purchase, 
entered into an agreement for the repayment 
of the deposit money. 


Chapter III. Resale of Land 
Purchased by the Government 


Article 65. In case there are two or more 
farm hands tilling the land to be resold by 
the Government, according to the provisions 
of this Act, the Village, Township, and District 
Farm Tenancy Committée concerned shall 
carefully choose one of them, on the basis of 
their ability to till the land, as the prospective 
purchaser and submit the choice to the Hsien 
or Municipal Government concerned for ap. 




























proval. 

In case the farm hands, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, happen to be transient or 
temporary in character, the land shall be resold 
to one of the farming 







by the Government 
families duly registered as would-be cultivators, 

Article 66. The burden borne by the tenant 
farmer, referred to in Article 20 of this Act, 
shall be taken to mean the farm land tax, the 
household tax, the price of the land purchased 
from the Government, and interests thereon. 

Article 67. The public announcement, re- 
ferred to in Section (2), Article 21 of this Act, 
shall be according to the following 
provisions: 

(1) A roster of prospective purchasers shall 
be compiled by the Hsien or Municipal Gov- 
ernment concerned and shall be exposed to 
public view in the Village, Township, and 
District Office under whose jurisdiction the 













made 
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cultivated lands are situated. 

(2) The roster to be publicly announced shall 
include names of the prospective purchasers, 
their addresses, particulars of the lands to be 
resold by the Government, and ‘other articles 
to be resold by the Government along with 
the land. Other articles to be resold by the 
Government along with the land may, however, 
form the subject of a separate public an- 
nouncement. 

(3) The prospective purchaser shall, during 
the period when the list is exposed to public 
view, hand the original lease contract to the 
Village or Township Office for revision or 
cancellation, as the case may require. 

(4) The public announcement for the resale 
of Government purchased land shall be made 
simultaneously with the public announcement 
for the Government purchase of the same. 

Article 68. In filing a request for the rec- 
tification of any error in the public announce- 
ment during the prescribed period, according 
to the provisions of Section (3), Article 21 of 
this Act, the prospective purchaser or other 
interested parties shall present a written ap- 
plication and submit it, together with all 
relevant documents, to the Village, Township, 
and District Office under whose jurisdiction 
the cultivated land is situated. Within three 
days on the receipt of this written application, 
the Village, Township, and District Office 
shall make a thorough investigation of the 
case on the spot and submit it to the Hsien 
(or Municipal) Government concerned for ap- 
proval. 

Article 69. In case the land subject to Gov- 
ernment purchase happens to be leased to two 
Or more tenants, whose names all appear on 
the lease contract, it shall be resold to them, 
separately, by the Government. In case the lease 
contract, though signed by only one of the ten- 
ants, specifically states that there are, besides 
himself, a definite number of other tenants, 
and if the other tenants are found, upon 
investigation, to be actual tillers of the land, 
the same procedure shall also apply. 
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Article 70. Any cultivated land bought by 
its present tenant-tiller in the name of his 
children or grandchildren shall be considered. 
as having been bought by the tiller himself. 

Article 71. All cultivated land jointly bought 
by the present tenant together with other person 
or persons after April 1, 1952, shall be regulated 
according to the following provisions: 

(1) If£ such land is entirely cultivatcd by 
the purchasers themselves, it shall be retained 
by them without being subject to Government 
purchase. 

(2) If the tenant-purchaser cultivates under 
lease part of the land which has been jointly 
bought by him and his associates, in addition 
to the part bought by himself, the entire land 
may be purchasad by the Government and 
resold to the tenant-purchaser. 

(3) If such land as has been jointly bought 
is partly cultivated by the tenant-purchaser 
and partly leased to others for cultivation, the 
entire land may be purchased by the Govern- 
ment and separately resold to the cultivators. 

Article 72. After being notified by the Gov- 
ernment that his application for the purchase 
of land has been duly approved, the purchaser 
shall go to the Land Bank and pay the 
purchase price by installments, as they fall 
due. 

Articl 73. The price of land resold by the 
Government and the interest thereon shall be 
paid in cash in terms of the current value of 
sweet potatoes, in the case of dry land and 
the immovable fixtures and sites thereof that 
are resold by the Government; and in rice, in 
the case of paddy fields. But in the case of 
one-crop paddy fields, paddy fields depending 
on weather, rotation fields (including the spe- 
cially irrigated fields), etc., the installments 
due in years when no rice is planted shall be 
paid in cash calculated in terms of the current 
value of rice. 

Article 74. The current value of sweet 
potatoes and rice in terms of which cash pay- 
ments are to be made, as provided for in the 
preceding paragraph, shall be fixed by the 
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Hisen and Municipal Governments in the light 
of the average wholesale quotations on the 
markets of important centers of production in 
the villages and townships of the respective 
Hsien or Municipalities in the period lying 
between the twentieth and eleventh day, in- 
clusive, before the date on which any given 
installment payment on the purchase price of 
land is due to begin in the respective Hsien 
and Municipalities. 

Aricle 75, The purchaser of cultivated land 
resold by the Government, after having paid 
the first installment of the purchase price, 
shall show the receipt at the local Land Office 
and request it to register the transfer of land 
and to issue him a title-deed. 

Article 76. In issuing the title-deed to the 
purchaser, the Land Office shall make the 
following notes thereon: 

(1) Provisions of Article 30 of this Act. 

(2) The purchaser, before the purchase price 
is fully paid up, shall not transfer the land to 
any other person, as provided for in Article 
28 of this Act. When the purchase price is 
fully paid up, the Land Bank shall put a chop 
on the title-deed, stating that **The purchase 
price is paid in full”. 

Article 77. Measures for the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of Articles 23 and 24 
of this Act, concerning the better use of Jand 
and the encouragement of cooperative opera- 
tions, respectively, shall be drawn up by the 
Land Bureau, the Department of Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Department of Finance, the 
Cooperatives Administration, the Land Bank, 
and other authorities concerned and shall be 
submitted to the Provincial Government for 
approval. 

Article 78. 
amount of, or exemption of payment on, the 
unliquidated portion of the purchase price, 
as provided for in Article 25 of this Act, 
shall be regulated according to the following 


Requests for reduction in the 


provisions: 
(1) The purchaser shall, within ten days 
after the occurrence of the force majeure, make 
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a written request to the Village, Township, 
and District Office, under whose jurisdiction 
the land is situated. 

(2) Within three days on the receipt of 
this written ‘request, the Village, Township, 
and District Office shall make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the case and submit it, through 
the normal channels of official communication, | 
to the Provincial Government for approval. 

Article 79. Postponements in the payment 
of the purchase -price and interest thereon in 
case of crop failure, as provided for in Article 
26 of this Act, shall be regulated according to 
the following provisions: 

(1) A 30% postponement in the payment 
shall be permitted in cases in which the crop 
failure is not less than 30%; a 50% postpone- 
ment in cases in which the crop failure is not 
less than 40%; and a 100% postponement in 
cases in which the crop failure is over 50%. 

(2) The percentage of crop failure shall be 
estimated by plots on the ands resold by the 
Government. 

(3) Any crop failure on the land resold by 
the Government shall be reported by the pur- 
chaser, within ten days after its occurrence, to 
the Village, Township, and District Office, 
which shall proceed to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the case and report it to the 
Hsien and Municipal Government concerned for 
approval. The results of the said approval shall 
be notified to the Land Bank. 


Chapter IV. Restrictions and Penalties 


Article 80. The clause, ‘‘when the transferee 
can till the land himself”, referred to in Article 
28 of this Act, shall mean that at the time 
of the transfer the transferee is already engaged 
in tilling the land. The clause, ‘*when the. 
transferee can use it (the land) for industrial 
purposes”, shall mean that the land is abso- 
lutely required for industrial installations, 

The industries referred to in the preceding 
paragraph shall be limited to those which have 
been duly approved and registered by the Gov- 
vernment. 
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Article 81. The clause, “in the event the 
purchaser cannot till the land himself’, referred 
to in Article 29 of this Act, shall cover either 
one of the following cases: 

(1) In the event of the death of the pur- 
chaser whose heir is incapable of tillage. 

(2) In the event of the purchaser being 
incapacitated for tillage and all of his family 
members living with him in the same household 












being incapable of tillage. 

Article 82, All cultivated land taken back 
by the Government, according to the provisions 
of Articles 29 and 30 of this Act, shall be 
resold according to the procedure laid down in 
Act.. When such land is available for 
resale, the Village, Township, and District 
Office, under whose jurisdiction such land is 
situated, shall make recommendations from 
among the farmers ‘in the localities concerned 
who need land and have the capacity to till it. 
The land shall be resold to the farmers thus 
recommended when the recommendations have 









this 












been considered, confirmed, and approved. 
Article 83. 
lying within an area for which a city planning 





In the case of cultivated land 






project has been publicly announced but where 





no construction has been done as part of such 





city planning, all such lands that have been 





purchased and resold by the Government may 





be rebought by the Government at the original 





resale price and put to a different use, if any 





one of the following circumstances obtains 
after the purchase and resale: 


(1) If the lands are required by the Gov- 









ernment for the extension of urban reconstruc- 
tion or for the use of public enterprises. 

(2) If the land resold by the Government 
is, without Government permission, transferred 
to another person or persons or encumbered 
by the purchaser. 

(3) If the land is used by the purchaser for 
purposes other than cultivation without the 
permission of the Hsien or Municipal Govern- 
ment concerned. 

Even though the purchased land is used, 
with Government permission, for purposes other 
than cultivation, it shall be rebought by the 
Government at the original resale price, if its 
ownership is transferred. 

Article 84. In the case ‘of cultivated land 
taken back from the purchaser by the Govern- 
ment, according to the provisions of Article 
30 of this Act, accessories thereon shall not 


be compensated for. 
Chapter V. Supplementary Provisions 


Article 85. Rules governing rewards and 
punishments for, and supervision over, the exe- 
cution of this Act, shall be drawn up by the 
Provincial Government and submitted to the 
Executive Yuan for approval. 

Article 86. All tables, literature, and forms 
to be used in the implementation of the land- 
to-the-tiller program shall be regulated by. the 
Provincial Government by decree. 

Article 87. These Regulations shall come 


into force from the day of their promulgation. 









Nothing But Truth 


On the ninth day of the fifth moon in the second year of 
Shao Sheng (4%), there was a Taoist priest in Hsiang Kuo Temple 
( 44814 ) who tried to sell some of his nostrums. One of them 
was labeled: ‘‘An infallible recipe for not losing money in gambl- 
ing.” A young gamester gladly bought it for a thousand taels. 
Upon breaking the seal, he found an inscription inside which read: 
‘Simply stop playing for stakes!” The charlatan had told nothing 
but the truth. 

— Su Tung-po: Tung Po Chih Lin 
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Chronology 


April 21, Foreign Minister George Yeh declared 
in a formal statement that China is prepared 
to exercise whatever influence it may have in 
effecting the withdrawal of General Li Mi’s 
forces from Burma. 

US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

emphatically denied any consideration of UN 
trusteeship for Formosa. 
April 22, The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs informed the Philippine Government of its 
concurrence in the appointment of Manuel 
Adeva as Philippine Minister to China. 

Chinese Ambassador to the Philippines Chen 
Chih-ping told the Overseas and Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Control Yuan that the over- 
seas Chinese in the Philippines have taken 
concrete steps to support the Government’s 
anti-Communist policy with manpower and 
money. 

April 23. Some 200 professors of the National 
Taiwan University sent an appeal to the UN 
through the Chinese delegation to halt the 
of Chinese 


Communist wanton destruction 


culture. 

April 24. General Douglas MacArthur declared 
that a threat to bomb the Chinese mainland 
might force Russia to ‘settle the Korean war 
and all pending global issues on equitable 
terms.” 

April 27. Dr. J. Heng Liu, President of the 
Chinese Red Cross and Chinese delegate to the 
World Health Organization conference to be 
held at Geneva, left Taipei for Hongkong en 
route to Geneva. 

April 28. Speaking before a plenary session of 
the Legislative Yuan Premier Chen Cheng 
made a detailed administrative report on the 
5 months from last November through March. 
He said that what China requires from the 
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friendly nations is moral support and adequate . 
material assistance to enable her to fight for 
herself. 

On the 2nd anniversary of MAAG General 
William C. Chase declared that Chinese Armed 
Forces had greatly increased their combat ef- 
ficiency in the past 2 years and the US would 
continue to give more military aid to Free 
China. 

April 29. Government Spokesman Shen Chang- 
huan strongly denied a UP report from Taipei 
that President Chiang in his speech delivered 
on April 6, 1953, said that “the UN Charter 
should be revised to abolish the veto power” 
and that “tthe UN should propose to the Soviet 
bloc a permanent peace program which calls 
for the unification of Germany, a treaty for 
Austria and settlement of Indo-China and 
Middle East problems.” 

April 30. President Chiang in a Labor Day 
message assured the oppressed Chinese laborers 
on the Red-held mainland that ‘twe will def- 
initely take back the mainland, wipe out the 
Communists and restore your freedom” and 
urged them to assist this sacred mission by 
uprisings. 

The UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
was instructed to dispatch as soon as possible 
a two-man team to Hongkong to make a survey 
and suggest solutions for an estimated 141,000 
Chinese refugees in varying degrees of destitu- 
tion. 

Chinese Ambassador to the US, Wellington 
Koo warned the free world to be cautious of 
the present peace offers from Moscow and he 
suggested that a reasonable time limit should 
be set for the Korean truce negotiations. 

May 1. President and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek played host to approximately 1,000 guests 
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at a cocktail party at the Government Guest 
House to celebrate the second anniversary of 
the formation of the American MAAG in Free 
China. 

Premier Chen Cheng in his May Day speech 
urged the workers of Free China to help ac- 
complish the historic mission of the recovery 
of the mainland and he promised that the 
Government would do everything possible to 
promote the welfare of the workers. 

MSA announced the authorization of US$- 
1,937,000 for the procurement by Formosa of 
industrial and technical equipment including 
US$92,000 for the purchase of electrical 
apparatus and other commodities for the tank- 
repairing shop project. 

US Congressman Walter Judd, Chairman of 

the Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals Inc., 
announced the formation of a Free Chinese 
Literature Campaign to combat the mass of 
Communist subsidized propaganda now circulat- 
ing in the Far East. 
May 2. The Chinese Government. issued an 
order banning all ships from re-entering Taiwan 
if they visit the China mainland or any Iron 
Curtain country within 60 days after touching 
any Free China port. 

The Japanese International Trade and Indus- 
try Ministry decided to purchase 200,000 tons 
of crude sugar from Taiwan which is valued 
at a total of US$23,000,000 during the period 
from April to September this year. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh told the Legis- 
lative Yuan that the Chinese Government is 
extremely dissatisfied with the failure of the 
Philippine Government to protect the interests 
of the Chinese residents in the Philippines. 
May 4. In a message issued on the occassion 
of the third anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese Artists Association President Chiang 
commended the contributions the free: Chinese 
artists and writers have made toward the anti- 
Communist cause. 

May 5. In addressing the opening session of 
the second plenary session of the Kuomintang 
Central Committee President Chiang, in the 
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capacity of Director-General of the Kuomintang, 
predicted the eventual recovery of the Chinese 
mainland despite the possible difficulties lying 
ahead. 

Premier Chen Cheng in his administrative 
report to the second plenary session of the 
Kuomintang Central Committee stressed the 
importance of spiritual strength in the recon- 
struction work on the Chinese mainland after 
its recovery. 

May 6. President Chiang received the delega- 
tion of overseas Chinese from Kansai, Japan, 
at the Presidential Office. 

The Philippine Naval Goodwill Mission, 
comprising 250 officers and men on three war- 
ships, arrived at Kaohsiung harbor for a four- 
day visit. 

President Eisenhower sent to the Congress 

his request for US$5,828,732,500 foreign aid 
funds, of which US$1,001,000,000 is for eight 
Far Eastern countries grouped under the title 
of “general area of China.” 
May 7. Addressing the Kuomintang Central 
Committee meeting President Chiang asked 
members of the party to establish workable 
systems, to strengthen organization, to promote 
spirit, and to understand the importance of 
efficiency in the modern scientific age. 

In a resolution adopted at the second session 
of the 7th Central Committee the Kuomintang 
called for the formation of a united anti-Com- 
munist front for national salvation to unite 
Chinese people at home and abroad to fight 
for the liberation and reconstruction of the 
Chinese mainland. 

Philippine Navy Commandore Jose Francisco, 
accompanied by the commanders of the three 
warships on a goodwill tour of Free China, 
called on President Chiang at the Presidential 
Office. 

Chinese Ambassador to the US Wellington 
Koo told reporters that the Chinese Government 
would like to contribute to any common cause 
against Communism and would be glad to 
consider any request for assistance to Indo- 
China if such a request is made. 
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Chinese Ambassador to the Philippines Chen 

Chih-ping conferred with the Philippine Presi- 
dent Quirino and strongly requested the release 
of 200-odd innocent overseas Chinese arrested 
by the Philippine Government. 
May 8. Dr. T..F. Tsiang declared in Japan 
that Free China's position in the UN would 
not be shaken by any foreseeable development 
in the Far East in general and Korea in 
particular as a result of the recent Communist 
peace offensive. 

Twenty-two members of the Hongkong in- 

spection group formed by Chinese businessmen 
and industrialists arrived in Taipei for a four- 
week visit. 
May 9. T.F. Tsiang, China’s Chief Delegate 
to the UN, returned to Free China for a con- 
sultation trip and told the press that China’s 
position in the UN would not be affected by 
the truce talks in Panmunjom. 

Kuomintang Spokesman Shen Chang-huan 
declared that the Kuomintang welcomes all 
Patriotic, peace-loving and anti-Communist 
Chinese people to participate in the present 
anti-Communist fight. 

Tao Hsi-sheng, member of the standing 
committee of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, said that the aim of the united 
anti-Communist front for national salvation 
envisaged by the Kuomintang is to discuss 
ways and means to unite all Chinese people at 
home and abroad to participate in the anti- 
Communist war. 

38 instructors and students of the US Na- 
tional War College headed by Major General 
George L. Eberle arrived in Free China for a 
24-hour visit. 

An aggressive positive policy in the US 
assistance to the Chinese National Government 
in Taiwan has been recommended to the MSA 
by the 5-man evaluation team which visited the 
island in February to study both military and 
economic phases of the mutual security program. 

Mainichi Shimbun's correspondent in Wash- 
ington reported that the US Government has 
earmarked US$150,000,000 out of its US$5,- 
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800,000,000 foreign aid fund for Taiwan and 
Japan as military aid under the MSA Program, 
May 10. President Chiang conferred with Dr, 


T. F. Tsiang at the Presidential residence on 
the world situation and matters concerning the 
work in the UN. 

In a written statement read at the Mother's 
Day meeting President Chiang said loyalty to 
the country means the same thing as filial 


piety to parents. 

The Chinese Political Science Institute opened 
its fourth annual meeting in Taipei. 

Commodore Jose M. Francisco, Philippine 
Navy Commander, left Free China for the 
Philippines after a 4-day visit ‘to Free China, 
May 11. Ina press conference Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
said that the present problems existing between 
the Soviet bloc and the free world could never 
find a settlement without a true solution of 
the problem of China. 

Taiwan Sugar Corporation declared that 
Taiwan sugar production would hit an all-time 
high of 870,000 tons during this year. 

May 12. Dr. T. F. Tsiang paid a courtesy call 
on US Ambassador Karl L. Rankin for a 30- 
minute talk. 

Philippine President Quirino announced to 

the press that he had ordered the court-martial- 
ing of. all military men who were involved 
in third-degree torture of the Chinese arrested 
en masse as Red suspects and still detained 
since December last. 
May 13. In an address before the Legislative 
Yuan Foreign Minister George Yeh denounced 
any so-called ‘Big Power’ conference to settle 
the existing world problems and he declared 
that Free China would block any attempt to 
railroad the Chinese Reds into the UN. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang told members of the Leg- 
islative Yuan that China should try to achieve 
final victory through her own efforts and not 
depend entirely on the Western nations to 
safeguard her freedom. 

The Chinese Embassy in the Philippines 
delivered a note to the Philippine Foreign Office 
demanding immediate release of all innocent 
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overseas Chinese still detained en masse by the 
Philippine Government. 

The Philippine 
authorizing all Chinese temporary visitors who 
over-stayed their visas to stay in the Philippines 


Congress passed a bill 


permanently. 
May 14. In a note delivered by Foreign Minis- 
ter George Yeh to American Ambassador Karl 
L. Rankin, the Chinese Gévernment informed 
the US that it objected to a number of points 
in the UN Command 
Panmunjom on the prisoner exchange issue. 
Korean Ambassador to China Kim Hong II 
called on Foreign Minister George Yeh to 
discuss the Korean armistice negotiations and 


counter-proposal at 


other problems of mutual interest to both 
China and Korea. 

The Chinese Embassy in the US reaffirmed 
the truth as disclosed by Ambassador Welling- 
ton Koo that a tripartite agreement was signed 
last November between Peiping, Moscow and 
Vietminth Communists in support of the 
Vietminth’s aggression in Indo-China. 

US Senator Homer Ferguson called on Pres- 

ident Eisenhower to inform Britain that the 
US has no intention of permitting the Chinese 
Reds’ entry into the UN. 
May 15. In a speech delivered before the Con- 
trol Yuan Dr. T. F, Tsiang, China's Chief 
Delegate to the UN, declared that the possibil- 
ity of an armistice in Korea exists, but an 
overall solution to the Korean problem is 
almost non-existent. 

It was reported that in a recent speech made 
in Monroe, Louisiana, General Claire Chennault 
said the only solution to the Korean situation 
and the entire Asian problem is an invasion 
of the South China mainland by Free China's 
troops. 

In his second article in Life magazine, retired 
General James van Fleet, former US Kighth 
Army Commander in Korea, stated bluntly 
that the puppet Peiping regime must be 
eliminated ‘tunless the Red Chinese regime 
abandons its plans for conquest of all Asia.” 
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May 17. The World Health Assembly voted to 
have the Republic of China returned to active 
participation in the World Health Organization 
and agreed to accept a lower assessment until 
Free China's financial condition improves. 

Chinese Ambassador to the US Wellington 

Koo declared that if all the nations of Asia 
voted to admit the puppet Peiping regime to 
the United Nations, the Republic of China 
would veto it. 
May 19. General Yu Tdwei, chief Chinese 
coordinator of American aid, left Taipei for 
Tokyo on his way back to his Washington 
post after a one-month home consultation 
trip. 

Dr. John L. Savage, consulting. engineer to 
the US Bureau of Reclamation and the TVA, 
arrived in Taipei to advise in the planning 
and construction of several major projects which 
are covered in a five-year plan of the Taiwan 
Power Company. 

Yang Chi-tseng, General 
Corporation, 


Manager of the 


Taiwan Sugar announced that 


Egypt had contracted to purchase 120,000 of 


sugar from Taiwan. 

JCRR announced that it had paid a total of 
NT$3,559,163.78 for assistance in the imple- 
mentation of 46 rural reconstruction projects 
in the province during the week of May I1 to 
19. 

Senator William F. Knowland introduced a 

resolution calling on President Eisenhower to 
withdraw the US from the UN in case the 
puppet Peiping regime should be given a seat 
in the world organization. 
May 20. The Legislative Yuan approved the 
new civil aeronautics bill replacing the old law 
which was abrogated by a majority vote at the 
session. 

The Examination Yuan announced that the 
National and Taiwan High Civil Service Ex- 
aminations for government and public workers 
in 1953 are scheduled to be held on August 
20. 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Western Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar a 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, te 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bambog 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, if 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubbef 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 
population. 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and im 
ficilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corres 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be made 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We have 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handle | 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


BANK oF TAIWAN, Heap-Orrice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manage : 
Mr. T. K. Chang Mr. Wang Chung 


Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 


Domestic Registered Cable Code Used: 
No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd Ed. 


Telephone Nos. 5511-5519 Cable Address: ‘Taiwanbank” 
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